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JEAN DANIEL 


HOW EGYPTIANS VIEW ISRAEL: 
A FIRST-HAND REPORT 


Ww" I was invited to Egypt the 
authorities knew of my visit to 
Israel two years previously. On my 
passport an Israeli visa, written in 
Hebrew, could be seen by everybody 
at any opportunity. I saw no signs of 
surprise either at the customs nor at 
the police, nor at the famous She- 
pheard’s Hotel, where I checked in. 
At Information Headquarters I thought 
I could detect some embarrassment on 
the part of the two civil servants, 
though immediately afterwards they 
were eager to question me about my 
impressions of Israel. It was at these 
very offices of the Information Ser- 
vices that I was to meet an Egyptian 
journalist who is well received in of- 
ficial circles and who had a few years 
previously written — perhaps secretly — 
an eye-witness report on Israel. 

I discussed Israel with all sorts of 
people in Egypt, from the Secretary 
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General of the Arab League to the 
fishermen who coast along the banks 
of the Nile, in the neighborhood of 
Cairo, in their ancient felluccas. My 
first impression was that the Copts, 
the Greeks and the Lebanese of Egypt 
seemed more hostile Israel 
than the Moslems. It seemed to me 
that the intelligent and liberal Copts 
of the middle class were paying in 
this way the price of their liberalism 
and even of their coolness towards the 
new regime. Once it was clear that 
their anti-Israel feelings were undisput- 
able and that their Arabism could not 
be doubted, they could afford to be 
more objective about the advantages 
and inconveniences of Nasserism. This 
state of mind, of course, is only an 
alibi or perhaps the pursuit of security. 
A Coptic intellectual, whose friend I 
was to become, spoke to me at length 
and with sincere emotion of the fate 
of the Palestinian refugees and explain- 
ed his fears at seeing the Jews iden- 
tifying themselves with “Western im- 
perialism” at a time when the Arab 


towards 
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peoples looked more and more to 
China and Soviet Russia. His sincerity 
could not be doubted, since by his own 
admission he was a Westerner. How- 
ever, it is no surprise to most people 
that the minorities inevitably outbid 
the others in their extremism. I myself 
was not very surprised at not being 
allowed to enter Lebanon because of 
the Israeli visa on my passport, even 
though I was permitted to enter the 
United Arab Republic. 

Nevertheless it is a fact that I found 
the Egyptian Moslems much more re- 
laxed in their remarks about Israel. 
The most obvious proof of this is that 
most of them even acknowledge the 
existence of the State of Israel. In 
spite of radio propaganda, so powerful, 
so effective and so all-pervading, this 
fact is not seriously questioned. 

The prophecies of Arab visionaries 
should of course be taken into con- 
sideration. They declare quite vaguely 
and poetically, though nonchalantly, 
that with the devastating wind of Ara- 
bism and the march of History turning 
again to new “Hilalian invasions’ noth- 
ing which refused Arab authority could 
hold out on one-time Arab soil. I 
had this sort of talk one day with 
a young doctor from the Egyptian Air 
Force. He was very modern, pleasant 
and refined, but his lucid calm ceased 
when he discussed the future of Is- 
racli-Arab relations. In his opinion 
a World War, which could not fail 
to reach the Middle East, would wipe 
out Israel. He agreed that this was a 
little unfortunate because, he said, he 
admired the courage of the Israeli 
solders. But “it is in the books’ — 


the denouement is inevitable. That's 
the way it has to be. 


A” what about the present? And 
the immediate future? On this 
point opinions differ and in any case 
are much more circumspect. As such, 
Israel’s military strength is not admit- 
ted. It is said that Israel draws its 
strength from foreign aid, from the 
U. S. and France in particular. If the 
West were to desert Israel for fear of 
Soviet interference or to please the 
Arab bloc, the solution would quickly 
be found. If the West refused to desert 
her, then we come back to the per- 
spective of the World War envisaged 
by the doctor-airman. This is the 
method of reasoning; it reveals that 
Israel’s victory has not been admitted. 
In order for Nasser to be on top, he 
needs the help of God; now, with 
the help of God he cannot be defeat- 
ed... But at the same time, war with 
Israel is profoundly unpopular because 
here we no longer have to do with 
a logic based on religious pride but 
a reflex of common sense. War is paid 
for with death, destruction, prisoners 
and territorial losses. Moreover, foreign- 
ers leave, tourism dies out, investments 
diminish, and hundreds of thousands 
of Egyptians who used to live on the 
foreigners begin to long for the past. 

The Egyptian people are known as 
one of the gentlest, most peaceful and 
most hospitable in the world. No 
traveler can forget the charming wel- 
come in an Egyptian home, however 
humble it may be. Arabism is a super- 
imposed phenomenon, a garment ill- 
suited to the Egyptian fellah. His 
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Moslem religion is in no way fed by 
fanaticism. Moreover, even Nasser’s 
immense popularity after each of his 
diplomatic successes never manages to 
draw him from his tragic material 
cares nor from his fatalistic apathy. 
Hostility towards Israel hardly bothers 
him. The peasants in the surroundings 
of Ismailia with whom I shared a 
frugal meal and who once worked with 
the French and the Jews only recalled 
that they used to be comparatively 
well-off at the time when these French 
and Jews were in Egypt. When I told 
them that the Israelis tried to raise 
the living standard of their people, 
they became interested and asked me 
questions as if this concerned some 
other nation, one which was not at 
war with Egypt. 

Of course one cannot say that these 
latter are the ‘‘vital forces’ of the 
nation. But even so, after scouring the 
whole of Egypt one is struck by 
admiration for the truly progressive 
part of the Nasserist revolution; the 
task of attempting to shake these mas- 
ses from their ancestral torpor is tit- 
anic. But this only emphasizes my im- 
pression that the official Israelophobia 
was not in the least instinctive, popular 
or rooted in the Egyptian people. 

As for the younger generation, it 
accepts a number of slogans and in 
a way it could be said that it lives 
with them, since for the moment it 
is not required to fight for them. 
There has been some entrenchment of 
this verbal hostility. Nasser’s diplomatic 
success in conjuring up glorious per- 
spectives in the far off future has, 
however, the advantage of compensat- 


ing for the humiliation of military 
defeat, and therefore reducing the in- 
stinct for revenge. 


I" an industrialist circle, I met men 
who seemed to have received orders 
to prepare for the day when the 
economic boycott of Israel would be 
lifted — which in any case implies 
the hope of a settlement. One of them 
told me in effect that “Egypt ought 
to become the most industrialized na- 
tion in the Arab world. We have 
learnt from the West that the most 
effective form of imperialism is econ- 
omic imperialism. If, one day, we are 
in a position to supply the Arab world 
with all the goods it needs or even 
if the goods are in the meantime im- 
ported through us, then Arab leader- 
ship will be ensured and we will have 
no fear of Israeli competition.” This 
economic strategy was also quite wide- 
spread among businessmen. 

To conclude, I should like to say 
two things. First, such talks were only 
possible because my interlocutors were 
certain of getting a sympathetic under- 
standing on the most vital problem of 
Israel-Arab relations — that concern- 
ing the Palestinian refugees. Second, 
never once during that long stay did 
I feel any trace of anti-Semitism. On 
the contrary, it always surprised me 
that most of the young intellectuals 
took great pains to point out the 
Jewish contribution to Egyptian social- 
ism — a bridge erected by the Jews 
to foreign cultures. Was this propa- 
ganda? Perhaps, but why show it this 
way? 








DAVID SHLOMI 


EGYPT, IRAQ AND THE WEST 


ree Abdul Nasser’s speech at 
Port Said attacking the Syrian 
Communists as enemies of the Arab 
people and its aims, marked a decisive 
shift in the relations between Arab na- 
tionalism, which had sought to exploit 
the cold war for the establishment of 
a great Arab power, and the Arab 
Communists, who are prepared to go 
along with the Arab nationalists for a 
while but whose ultimate goal, like 
that of the other Communist parties 
throughout the world, is the establish- 
ment of a Middle Eastern popular de- 
mocracy subservient to Moscow. 

As we know, the union between 
Egypt and Syria was effected in a 
great hurry, since it was made in order 
to prevent the Communists taking 
control of Syria. Immediately after the 
union, one after another, Khaled al- 
Azem, the Syrian millionaire who made 
the first agreements with the Soviet 
Government, and General al Bizri, the 
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Syrian Chief-of-Staff and a Communist 
sympathizer, were removed from their 
high positions in the Syrian sector. 
The Syrian Communists did not ac- 
cept the liquidation of the political 
parties in their homeland, and went 
underground. Their activity increased 
when their leader, Khaled Baghdash, re- 
turned from exile in Eastern Europe 
(to leave again after the speech at Port 


Said). 
This Communist activity did not 
appear to Nasser to be dangerous 


enough to threaten the friendship and 
cooperation with the Soviet Union, 
Popular Democratic China and the 
lands of Eastern Europe, and therefore 
he did not take any steps against it 
until the Iraqi revolt brought the Iraqi 
Communist Party, which had been the 
strongest Communist Party in the 
Middle East, out of the underground. 
The suppression of Nasserite subversion 
in Iraq and the Iraqi ruler’s growing 
dependence on the Communists in his 
country, increased the potential danger 
of the Syrian Communists to Nasser. 
If they were close to power before the 
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union, what would prevent them from 
repeating their attempt with the aid of 
the Iraqi Communists ? And perhaps 
with that of the Iraqi government ? 
Especially since the Syrian nationalists 
have also been disappointed by the 
Egyptian-Syrian union, and a union with 
rich and close-by Iraq promises greater 
profit to the Syrians than their union 
with poor and distant Egypt. 

Nasser is apparently not afraid that 
the repression of the Communists in 
Egypt and Syria will put him in dis- 
favor with Moscow. From the very 
beginning both sides have known the 
limits of their obligations: Nasser wants 
to exploit the dispute between the two 
blocs in order to erect a neutralistic 
Arab Empire enjoying the help of East 
and West alike; the Soviet Union want- 
ed to remove the remnants of Western 
influence from the region, and first 
and foremost — to destroy the hated 
Baghdad Alliance. 

Both sides carried out their parts of 
the agreement faithfully, until the re- 
volt in Iraq. When Nuri Said’s regime 
was destroyed and the Iraqi Communist 
Party was given freedom of action, the 
Soviet Union apparently came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to pre- 
vent the U.A.R.’s further expansion 
and to propose, instead, a loose Arab 
federation in which countries allowing 
the Communists freedom of action 
would participate. 

We need not, however, look for a 
close termination of the coooperation 
between Nasser and Moscow; both 
sides are still interested in it. Nasser is 
interested in economic and military help 
trom Moscow, 


which “inevitably” 


would also bring Western aid. In addi- 
tion he is dependent on the supply of 
parts for the military equipment he has 
received from the Soviet Union. As 
for the Russians, Egypt serves them as 
a bridge-head for their penetration into 
Yemen, Libya, Saudi Arabia and per- 
haps even into the countries of Africa. 

We can therefore say that if extra- 
ordinary events do not take place within 
the near future in the Middle East, the 
Soviet Union will continue its coopera- 
tion with Nasser’s Egypt and _ its 
penetration of the region through both 
Egypt and Iraq. 


ir ow does the West see the new 
situation in the Middle East ? 

The revolution in Iraq was, as we 
know, a deep shock to the West and 
especially to the United States, which 
looked upon Baghdad as the corner- 
stone of a pro-Western alliance. But 
when the new rulers of Iraq refrained 
from rushing to join their country to 
the U.A.R. and began to speak of true 
neutrality between the East and the 
West, and also did not touch the oil 
companies in Iraq, the West made 
haste to recognize the new regime in 
order not to push it into the arms of 
Cairo and Moscow. 

The situation in Iraq has, meanwhile, 
become more complex. The Iraqi ruler 
has, indeed, repressed every attempt at 
revolt on the part of the pro-Egyptians, 
but at the same time both radio and 
newspapers have carried on a virulent 
anti-American campaign which reached 
its peak during American Under-Secre- 
tary Rountree’s visit to Baghdad. 


In his struggle with the pro-Egyptian 











faction, Brigadier Kassem has leaned 
more and more on the Communist 
Party in his country. The heads of the 
new Iraq have accepted the Communist 
formula of Arab federation instead of 
union within the framework of a single 
country headed by President Nasser. 
The Americans now face a difficult 
dilemma. On the one hand they fear 
Communist domination of Iraq, result- 
ing in a like danger to Iran and Syria. 
There are therefore many temptations 
not to stand in the way of Nasser’s 
domination of Iraq. On the other hand 
aid to Egypt, directed against another 
Arab country, would be a stab in the 
back for Jordan, Sudan, Libya, Ethio- 
pia, Tunisia and Iran, which look upon 
Nasser and Egypt’s expansionist aims 
as a danger to their very existence. 
The heads of the State Department 
do not admit the existence of such a 
dilemma. They claim to be supporting 
an independent and neutral Iraq, and 
express their hopes that General Kassem 
will succeed in controlling Communist 
influence in his country. They also 
believe that the Soviet Union is not 
interested, at this stage, in the establish- 
ment of an openly Communist regime 
in one of the Arab countries, since this 
would interfere with the continuation 
of their penetration into the region. 
At the same time, say the heads of 
the American State Department, they 
are interested in helping Nasser in 
order to free him from total dependence 
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upon Moscow. It is known that the 
Egyptian ruler has recently expressed 
his desire for American aid, which 
would symbolize his neutrality in the 
dispute between the East and the West. 
The United States wants to make Egypt 
a truly neutral country, according to 
the Indian example, in order to liqui- 
date the Soviet bridgehead on Egyptian 
soil. In their opinion Nasser has be- 
come frightened by the strength of 
Soviet penetration into the region, 
particularly after the Iraqi revolt. 

The French and the British, too, 
have still not given up their hopes of 
making peace with Nasser on the basis 
of true neutrality and guarantees for 
their economic interests in the Middle 
East. 

Events in the Middle East are moving 
at tremendous speed. The Arab Com- 
munists have left the path of coopera- 
tion with Nasser and have become his 
opponents. Nasser’s star as the central 
personality of the Arab world is in 
constant decline. There has been a tre- 
lative stabilization in Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Sudan, which in the recent past 
were the objects of Egyptian subversion. 

It would therefore be short-sighted 
on the part of the United States to 
extend a helping hand to President 
Nasser. Such a policy will neither bring 
the hoped-for peace to the Middle 
East nor limit Communist influence. 
On the contrary, it will increase tension 
and confusion in this part of the world. 
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ZE’EV KATZ 


THE CYPRUS “MIRACLE” AND THE 
ISRAELI-ARAB DISPUTE 


he Mediterranean region has for 

many years been shaken by two 
complicated, bitter and bloody disputes: 
Israeli-Arab conflict and the Greek- 
Turkish-British quarrel on the island 
of Cyprus. Both these quarrels created 
very dangerous situations; both led to 
enmity and hatred between neighbor- 
ing ethnic groups, between govern- 
ments and whole peoples. Both disputes 
have fed national fanaticism and led 
to brutal, blood-curdling acts of cruelty, 
to terror and counter-terror. And both 
disputes, at times, reached such levels 
of intenseness and complexity that even 
the most optimistic despaired of any 
peaceful solutions to the problem. 

It seemed inevitable that sooner or 
later both the Cyprus and the Israel 
problem would break out again in 
bloody and large-scale wars. 

Suddenly, a “‘miracle’’ happened. The 
Greeks and the Turks reached an agree- 
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ment on Cyprus. The Zurich discussions 
of the heads of the two governments 
were followed by three-sided (or rather 
five-sided) discussions on the Cyprus 
question in London. In the course of 
these a full agreement on Cyprus was 
reached. It is, of course, possible that 
many difficulties will still have to be 
overcome before the agreement is im- 
plemented and that more than one 
crisis will be passed before the dispute 
comes to a final conclusion. Never- 
theless the problem of Cyprus will 
probably come soon to its full solution. 

It may only be natural that the 
Cyprus problem, which was of less 
intensity, shorter and 
smaller dimensions, was the first to 
find a solution, before there were even 
any signs of a solution for the dispute 
between Israel and the Arabs. It may 
be that we can learn not a little from 


in continuity, 


the solution of the first problem about 
possible ways of solving the second, 
more complicated and difficult one. 
The first thing about the Cyprus 
settlement which strikes our attention 
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is that the solution to the problem was 
found only because the three sides 
each gave up the realization of its 
special program for the island. Arch- 
bishop Makarios’s willingness to de- 
viate from the original position of 
“Enosis” and to agree to the inde- 
pendence of the island was of crucial 
importance. The new political initiative, 
which was based on a new and flexible 
idea and an attempt to compromise on 
the maximalist demands, was what laid 
the foundation for the settlement. 
Without this initiative the dispute 
might have degenerated into a tragic 
bloodbath with unforeseeable results. 
It seems to us that the solution of 
the Israeli-Arab dispute could become 
an immediate possibility if such a new 
idea were to be found in the form of 
some political suggestion by one of 
the sides. It is not essentially important 
from which side the suggestion comes, 
but as Israelis we should be interested 
in having that suggestion come from 
the Government of Israel. It seems to 
us that such a new idea, equal in 
weight to the idea of independence 
within the terms of the Cyprus ques- 
tion, could come in the form of Arab 
recognition of Israel as an integral but 
sovereign part of a Middle Eastern 
Union or Federation. Like the other 
members of the federation, Israel would 
have to agree to certain obligations : 
she would have to co-ordinate her 
foreign policies and her economic and 
fiscal policies to those of the other 
members; she would not enter into any 
military alliance with any foreign power 
against her neighbors, nor allow the 
use of her territory in any way what- 


soever against them. She would have 
to give real guarantees that she would 
not attack her neighbors nor expand at 
their expense, etc. All these obliga- 
tions by all the members of the Federa- 
tion would be reinforced by proper 
guarantees by outside powers — the 
United Nations, neutral states or other 
political bodies, all according to the 
agreement between the members of the 
Federation. 

If matters were placed in this way 
they might lead to a_ psychological 
change in the problem of Arab re- 
cognition of Israel. It is very difficult 
for the Arabs to recognize Israel as a 
state which is free to ally herself in 
military alliances with any power 
inimical to them, whether it be a 
Western power at present or perhaps 
a Communist power in the future. But 
it would be a completely different 
matter to recognize an Israel which 
was part of a Middle Eastern Federa- 
tion and which had accepted certain 
obligations backed by sufficient gua- 
rantees. Instead of recognizing an 
“enemy” — something which might be 
interpreted as absolute ‘‘surrender” — 
the Arabs would have to recognize an 
ally. Instead of having to accept a 
“foreign body’ and a “bridgehead of 
the West” or of “imperialism” — they 
will be asked to help Israel to integrate 
herself within the region. Finally, in- 
stead of coming to terms with Israel 
on her terms, they will be given the 
possibility of a settlement satisfying the 
demands of both parties and meeting 
their natural interests. 

The second feature which leaps to 
the eye is the special guarantees given 
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for the preservation of the rights of 
the Turkish minority on the island. 
The Turkish population has been given 
far-reaching autonomy in its local and 
municipal affairs; it will have its own 
special council as well as a fixed 30 
per cent of the deputies to Parliament. 
The Government will also include a 
Turkish Vice-President, who will have 
a right of veto, since laws will come 
into effect only after his signature has 
been affixed. 


a in Israel are, of course, 
different from those in Cyprus 
and there is no need for us to copy 
their arrangements blindly. Despite 
this, however, there is no doubt that 
a necessary element of any Israeli-Arab 
arrangement must be concrete guarantees 
for the full civil equality of Israel’s 
Arab population and its participation 
in the management of the state. There 
is no reason why the Israeli Govern- 
ment, which would be a part of the 
planned federation, should not have an 
Arab Vice-President or a Vice-Speaker 
for the Knesset, as well as Arab Mi- 
nisters or Vice-Ministers, etc. Any re- 
cognition of the rights of the Arab 
population necessarily also includes the 
recognition of the need to solve the 
refugee problem by allowing some 
of those refugees who refuse under 
any conditions to settle in the Arab 
countries, to return to Israel, on con- 
dition that this can be done without 
threatening Israel’s security or economic 
existence. By the addition of 100,000- 
200,000 refugees, the ratio of Israel’s 
Arab population will rise to from 15-20 
per cent; by existing Israeli law they 


will then participate in the Knesset 
according to their share in the popula- 
tion. In addition, as a result of the 
present party system which makes coali- 
tion governments almost inevitable, the 
Arab representatives could often play 
an important role in determining the 
fate of certain laws or even of the 
government itself. This would give the 
Arabs sufficient influence on any go- 
vernment to protect their interests. Such 
Arab participation in the Government 
of Israel is liable to present Israel in 
a completely different light to her 
neighbors and fellow-members of the 
Middle East Federation. 

It is of course possible to find 
additional examples of elements of the 
Cyprus agreement whose utilization in 
an agreement between Israel and the 
Arabs would make the possibilities of 
attaining such an arrangement more 
real. One such element is particularly 
worthy of mention. It is almost certain 
that the Cyprus agreement would not 
have been achieved without the secret 
negotiations and the direct discussions 
between the two governments. In spite 
of both sides’ good will and their 
readiness to compromise and to accept 
new ideas, their differences were still 
very serious and the arrangement which 
was reached was finally obtained only 
by direct negotiations between the heads 
of the Turkish and Greek and — at a 
later stage — the British governments, 
and the leaders of the two communities. 
This is additional proof of the assump- 
tion that even when a dispute seems 
insoluble, direct discussions between 
the two sides involved may still at 
times find formulas of compromise and 
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agreement. The Israeli side has always 
been ready for such discussion. Prime 
Minister declaration in 
the middle of February, again inviting 
the Arabs to negotiate with Israel, was 
characteristic of this readiness. What 
was missing in his declaration were 
some new ideas for the settlement of 
the problem. But we can assume that 
if the Arabs were to agree to discussion 
or even to any form of contact concern- 
ing Israel-Arab agreement, such new 
ideas would arise in the natural course 
of events. 


Ben-Gurion’s 


More important, however, than the 
the skillful 
and achievements of the personal dis- 
cussions, one thing stands out as being 
the sole basis of the Cyprus agreement, 
without which this problem would not 
even have reached the beginning of a 
solution. This the readiness to 
give up fixed dogmas and “higher” 
principles and to compromise. The 
Greeks had claimed that they were 
ready to die for Enosis, while the Turks 
replied that they would be ready to do 
the same for Partition. Archbishop Ma- 
karios had claimed that he would never 
recognize the intents of the Turkish 
Government in the Cyprus affair. The 
Greek Government argued that it would 
fight for the rights of the Greeks of 
Cyprus for self-definition. The Turk- 
ish Government replied that it would 
not agree to give up the defense of the 
Turkish population of the island if it 
was subjected to the rule of the Greek 
majority. Great had declared 


new ideas, arrangements 


was 


Britain 


that she could not give up her sover- 


eignty over the island because of “the 
supreme interests of her strategy and 
of Western strategy as a whole.” 

In the same fashion the Arabs today 
claim that they will never recognize 
Israel, and the Government of Israel 
states that not a single Arab refugee 
will return. The Arabs claim that Is- 
rael is a bridgehead of imperialism, 
while certain circles in Israel believe 
that Israel is not a part of the Middle 
East, but of Europe. 

Hasn’t the time come for us to free 
ourselves of the hide-bound convic- 
tions which prevent any hope for an 
agreement between Israel and the Arabs? 
How much more valuable time will 
still be required before the two sides 
in the Arab-Israeli dispute learn the 
lesson of the Cyprus agreement, and 
before “the miracle of Cyprus’ also 
becomes “‘the miracle of Palestine ?” 
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A Sterile Argument 


The announcement that 100,000 Eastern 
European Jews will immigrate to Israel this 
year has set off a frenzied round of Arab 
diplomatic activity. The Arab states’ infor- 
mation services are working overtime trying 
to prove to themselves and the world that 
this immigration (amounting to 5% of Is- 
rael’s present population) will inevitably 
force Israel to grab more territory in order 
to find land for the new settlers. 

It is difficult to imagine anyone being 
taken in by this artificial wave of hyste- 
tia. If increase of population is a cause of 
territorial expansion, then Egypt is the most 
dangerous country in the area, as its popula- 
tion jncreases by 400,000 souls a year just 
from natural causes! Further, as all the 
territory bordering Israel is desert, what 
would be the point of Israel adding more 
desert to her territory — which already con- 
tains the Negev, covering half of the country. 
Colonizing the Negev will keep Israel busy 
for decades to come; it is quite big enough 
a desert for one nation to handle without 
wanting to conquer more empty stretches of 
sand, 

The truth is, of course, that in a progress- 
ive state whose science and technology are 
developing, whose productive forces are in- 
creasing constantly, and whose agriculture 
and industry is expanding rapidly, an increase 
of population leads to a higher standard of 
living for all the inhabitants. Israel, with 
its scientific research 
tensive development programs, can serve as 


institutions and = in- 


an outstanding example of an underdevel- 
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oped country which has considerably stepped 
up its absorptive capacity not by agres- 
sive, destructive acts, but by peaceful up- 
build:ng and constructive endeavor, 

I would advise our Arab friends and 
neighbors not to waste their time and 
energies on sterile rhetoric which will 
convince nobody, but instead to concentrate 
their efforts on developing ways and means 
of finding food, employment and housing 
for the millions who will be added to 
their own populations by natural increase 
in the next few years. Perhaps one day 
wisdem will take the place of heated emo- 
tion in this part of the globe, and Israel 
and the Arabs will be able to discuss how 
to solve one of the major problems facing 
the entire region: how to make a given 
piece of land support more people, by 
bringing water, improving farming methods 
and creating industries for the excess rural 
population. 


Lost Opportunity 


The recent Afro-Asian Youth Conference 
in Caito could have been an important and 
impressive event. Delegates from all over 
Africa gathered in the 
city, and were joined by representatives of 
Asian nations who their 


independence. Unfortunately the conference 
Pp J 


continent's largest 


have newly won 


allowed itself to drift away from construct- 
ive channels and staged a revolting mock 
military attack on “aggressive Israci.’’ During 
this peiformance, which reflected no cred- 
it on its organizers, the Israel’ flag was 
tanks 
sent up in smoke, and the delegates cheered 


the ‘“‘victory’” over the 


trampled underfoot, “Israeli” were 


retreating “‘Israeli 
army.” 

The news of this performance was re- 
ceived by peace-loving Israelis with more 
sorrow than anger. One would have thought 
that the youth of Africa and Asia would 
have better things to do with their time 
tackle 
state 


and enough pressing problems to 
without playing tin with a 
which wants nothing better than 
ties with their 


soldiers 
closer 
emergent countries, The 


(Continued on page 40) 
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SOCIAL CHANGES IN AN ARAB VILLAGE 


II. AUTHORITY AND RULE 


he situation of authority in the Arab village of Taibeh can only be understood 
in relation to three processes by which authority is maintained within the 
village, each being linked to the next. These processes are: 
A. Internal authority, which is authority on the family level. 


B. Internal rule, which is the authority in the hands of the village leaders. 
C. External power, which is the power of the State of Israel in relation to village 
authority on a whole. 

The most important part of cvery individual's economic and social life is 
conducted within the framework of the ahl, or extended family. This unit is 
composed of the father and mother, their married sons with their wives and 
children, and their unmarried sons and daughters. All these members of the abl 
live together in a common household, whose rooms lead into one another. The 
family house is usually built round a courtyard. Similar buildings, joined together 
by a common wall, form a distinguishing mark of a sub-clan or clan, whose 
individual extended families frequently live side by side. 


The direct authority is in the hands of the patriarchal father, whose weight 
and influence stem principally from the fact that he is the owner of all the 
family’s property: its fields, houses, work animals, tools, agricultural implements 
and capital. All this is his legal property, and as long as he lives no member 
of his family has any valid claim on this property without his agreement. An 
equally important factor, and a part of property control within the family, is 
the father’s control over the labor power of all its members. 

Although the formation of the State of Israel introduced radical changes 
in the economy of the Arab villages in general, and in Taibeh in particular, 
agriculture remains the basis branch of the economy. The relative absence of 
other economic outlets renders the sons’ dependence on their father absolute. 
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Whether married or not, they are forced to work on their father’s estate for 
lack of any other alternative. They cannot leave the household for fear of losing 
their share of inheritance, and their basic subsistence is tied to their need to 
work. This situation is presented here formally, in order to stress the fundamental 
cause of the father’s domination. There are, of course, many sides to this particular 
question. But the principle underlying this type of family authority leaves its 
imprints on all aspects of family life: marriage, social status and sons’ employment 
are all major facets under the control of the father. 

All marriages are made on the basis of a mohar, or bride price, which today 
ranges from IL. 1,000 to 3,000. The father is duty bound to arrange the marriage 
of each of his sons. The sum required tor the bride price is accumulated by the 
labor of the son in question and the other members of the family on the father’s 
property, Or by money saved from work done for other farmers outside the 
village. The bride price, in some cases, has to be raised by selling part of the 
family property. 

It is completely impossible for any of the sons to leave his father’s home 
before marriage, because of their dependence upon him for the provision of the 
bride price. Thus it is the father, together with the other male relations of his 
age-group, who decide when each of his sons is to marry and who his wife 
is to be. The sons’ dependence upon the family is not altered even if the money 
paid as bride price for one of their sisters is utilized to buy a bride for one 
of them, or if she is given to someone in marriage in return for that individual's 
sister being married to one of her brothers. Any capital brought in from outside 
by a sister is subject to the father’s authority. And if there are no sisters in the 
family, then the bride price for the sons must come from the family’s labor 
er property — both controlled by the head of the household. 


The status of all the males, without distinction of age, depends on whether 
they are heads of families in the full sense of the term — that is, if they own 
property or control the labor powers of others. A man might have children and 
exercise a degree of control over their fate, without having unlimited authority 
because of the fact that his house belongs to his father, who also controls his 
money and labor. The patriarchal fathers who head the extended families hold 
the positions of authority in every clan’s internal life. They assemble at intervals 
in order to take decisions about the clan’s activities —- marriages planned for 
the future, their relations with other clans, mutual assistance and other im- 
portant matters. 


True, various factors —- the decisive influence of the different ways 
ol life in Israel, more widespread education of the youth, the contact with the 
Jewish society, the growing number of men working outside the village, and 
internal changes in Arab village life — have induced a large number of married 
men in Taibeh to leave their fathers’ households and set up house for themselves. 
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The proportion of families who have taken this step in Taibeh is probably higher 
than in any other Israeli Arab village. However, although this step gives them 
a certain degree of independence, and increases their prestige in the eyes of other 
young men, it does not confer on them any recognized status or right to a say 
in the affairs of their clans or sub-clans. The leadership is firmly entrenched 
in the hands of the village elders, and only the possession of wealth and authority 
over others — the two key factors in the determination of social status — can 
change this situation for the younger men. Although this system is based upon 
property and labor power control, it is further perpetuated ideologically by the 
fact that the older men only approach those of their own age group in order 
to settle problems and determine policy. (The drift away from the rigid family 
circle, especially due to outside wage labor, raises many social and psychological 
problems, which cannot be discussed in this article for reasons of space.) 


* practice, only three or four of these dominant village elders are the leaders 

of an entire clan, and only one or two men in each clan have any real 
power in the more inclusive affairs of the village. These men are large land- 
owners and wealthy merchants, fathers of many sons, who are able to transmit 
to their children considerable wealth and status. They have contacts within the 
Israel Government, and only its representatives are thus able to place obstacles 
in the way of their fellow-clansmen or to smooth matters for them in official 
quarters. In short, these are, internally, extremely influential men. It is they who 
summon the heads of the extended families and the sub-clans when important 
internal decisions are to be taken. By engaging the support of their closest 
relatives, but mainly through their great personal authority and power, they pass 
v.hatever decision they think fit; the councils held periodically by the individual 
clans are democratic, but the forces of control and authority tend more to be in 
the hands of one or two individuals. All the members of one clan are united 
in solidarity against any other clan. The decisions and actions of the chief of the 
clan, who represents the entire unit, bind all followers. 

The clan leader's authority extends to questions concerning the village, and 
many of the most influential men in the village are members of the Taibeh 
Local Council. The history of government in the village is one of unceasing 
conflicts, which are still in progress. 


During the Turkish regime the 12 principal clans were divided into six 
groups of two each. Each group of two clans elected one mukhtar, or civil 
representative. The British continued the Turkish pattern, as they wished to 
encourage latent clan differences, and the policy of division, rule and intrigue 
maintained a pattern of violence which they utilized as a pretext to maintain 
order. In 1933 the open fighting between two of the best-known clans (with 
the other clans siding with the principals) led to a murder being committed. 
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In 1947 the village was again divided in a factional struggle for local domination, 
and another murder took place. 

Although today open violence is not common, the pattern has its continuity. 
The ruling clan stands to gain greater wealth and the prestige conferred by 
dominating the village. In the past the external government did not interfere 
with the internal struggle, so long as its over-all policy was followed by 
whichever clan obtained the leadership. It was possible to obtain tax dispensations 
and key posts, as well as to put another, weaker villager in fear of his life, by 
a judicious combination of threats and the use of force — all these with the 
government's backing. 

No clan operated or operates independently. It exploits the support of other 
dans to whom favors have been granted or who are tied to their own members 
by marriage bonds. Thus an association of clans comes together to ensure greater 
strength in pushing a decision through or opposing a rival clan’s moves. Any 
extended family or clan which refused to accept this policy was opposed by 
force : its members were beaten, its cattle stolen and its crops burnt. And if these 
measures did not prove effective, then the threat of informing on them to the 
government would be used. 

The general structure of the village leads to a re-allocation of forces from 
time to time. The smaller clans are forced to accept the protection and authority 
of the larger ones; clan size itself is a measure of authority. The next step is 
that several large clans combine for tactical purposes, in opposition to other 
clans. Thus the village is always split into opposing factions, usually two in 
number, 

If we examine the list of the 15 most influential people in Taibeh, we 
shall find that the two major factors which ensure them their power in the 
village are their wealth and their relationship with the Government. These men 
operate behind the scenes, and frequently allow other people and other clans 
tc display the outward signs of leadership and power. The stand taken by the 
powerful clans cannot be ignored, as they determine the general policy of the 
village. But in many cases the elders have extended their influence beyond 
their own clans. Wealth, property, contacts with the Government, have lifted 
many of these men out of the clans. Their strongest ties of loyalty are developing 
with men similar to themselves (including Jews), and as a result a new class 
is emerging which may be decisive in Arab village life. 

Side by side with these forces, the influence of the political parties is on 
the increase. The party links the members of different clans together in a 
common framework based on mutual interests. This is particularly true at the 
moment of the Communist Party, which is extremely active in the Arab villages. 

The process of the breakdown of the clan’s importance has begun, although 
it is certainly not complete. Contacts and work within the surrounding Jewish 
community, education, the authority of the State, which influences the Arabs 
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i 


without integrating them, differences of property and wealth, the pursuit of 


careers as the only way of attaining a satisfactory social status, and similar | 


considerations — all these hasten the process of clan disintegration. The clans 
still keep their unity, principally for reasons of internal security. The warmth, 
proximity and aid of relatives and the mutual assistance offered by members 
of the clan are still important when contrasted with the surroundings. But the 
clan is becoming less and less of a collective force. This is true though the 
State itself is concerned in maintaining, for its own interests, a paternalistic 
atmosphere of factionalism and internai differences and supports the clan system. 

This does not mean that the Local Council is devoid of authority. On the 
contrary, it has a great deal of power, as it is the principal channel through 
which the village acts and executes government policy. Most of its members, 
though not all, enjoy the respect of their respective clans (with the exception 
of the youth) and receive their support when necessary. 

Even more respected is the Council of Elders, which brings together the 
leaders of all the clans and sub-clans in order to discuss current problems. 
However, this council has no official or governmental status, and as it is not 
immediately involved in village politics it does not perpetuate clan jealousies, 
and thus is a truer expression of genuine leadership. It does not levy taxes, and 
so it does not arouse any bitterness. The inhabitants of Taibeh feel that this 
body is less susceptible to Government influence. As a collective group of leaders 
it is held in no less esteem than the Local Council, but its official authority 
is entirely internal and consequently limited. 


he third and most important instrument of authority is the State of Israel, and 
its surrogate, the Military Government. The existence of this authority, which 
allows no opposition, especially on the part of Arabs, whose political activity 
is severely restricted, is the primary factor in the decline of the traditional 
forms of village authority. Fathers accuse their sons of acting irresponsibly 
without observing their family obligations; leaders of the clans accuse their 
elders of acting on their own initiative. And these are not imaginary or exag- 
gerated charges. The villagers, who are a people accustomed to the existence 
of a strict internal authority, now sense, or objectively realize, that the authority 
ef those who traditionally held it has become a fiction. 
The Government utilizes its authority in various ways. It empowers certain 


people in the village to act on its behalf; it utilizes the Military Government | 


to keep order, to approve the decisions of the Local Council, to approve the 
nomination of members of the Council, to keep a check on the inhabitants’ 
movements, to foster whatever measures it considers practical for its own purpose 
(or for that matter in the best interests of the village — but that is not the 
question here). It dictates policy under threat, whether open or veiled. This list 
could be continued. However, as this is not an indictment of Government policy, 
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t of | put an attempt to analyze some of the effects of this policy, in order to 
nilar | ynderstand authority in the village, the above examples will suffice. It can safely 
‘lans | be said that the Government could easily activate whatever policy it wishes and 
mth, | obtain the support of the Arab villagers, if not their heartfelt approval for 
bers | that policy. The villager does not think of the government as a body bent on 
the _— fulfilling their wishes in a waits manner, but they regard it with astonishing 
the patience and tolerance. 
listic The Government’s influence and power have more effect on the Local 
tem. Council and the other authorized bodies, than on the structure of the extended 
the | families and clans. The latter have a tradition of stable human values, needs 
ugh and experience and the individual’s life is still primarily carried on within the 
ets, kinship bond. On the other hand, the Local Council is practically an artificial 
tion creation of the Government itself. 

The structure based on kinship is destined to break down as the result 
the of the process of outside work, technology, contact with other cultures and other 


ems. factors. This process, while slow, will not be halted. The Local Council is a 
not Government-sponsored substitute which aims at organizing village authority in 
Sies, a different manner. It is a Government organ, whose nature and purpose are 
and liable to change at the Government’s consideration. Perhaps the most important 
this aspect of this question is the fact that the Government is accepted as an existing 


ders fact, and thus the inhabitants are interested that it (or through the Local 
ority Council) should help them in all practical matters. The people of the village 
| ate ready to cooperate with the authorities. 


and im women of the village constitute a special problem, which can only be 
rhich understood in the light of their position in the social structure. They never 
ivity wholly belong to their husbands’ households, although they spend the greater 


onal part of their lives there. The period of childhood is in reality spent in 
sibly preparation for marriage. From the age of five or six the girl begins looking 
their after her younger siblings and learning the work of the house. When she reaches 
xag- | the age of nine or ten, she is able to clean the house, wash the clothes, cut wood 
ence for fuel and pump water, as well as prepare light meals. At the age of 13 or 


ority 14 she knows how to cook, carry heavy loads and work in the fields. She 
| performs a whole range of manual tasks which no man would do lest he lower 


rtain his prestige. There is a complete division between men’s and women’s work. 

nent | The Arab girl is married between the age of 15 and 18. All marriages 
the require the payment of mohar (bride price), except in cases where the bridegroom 
ants gives his sister to his bride’s brother in exchange for the bride, or when the 
- | bridegroom works for the bride’s father and thus serves for his bride. 

the 


The mohar can be regarded as a payment to the family of the bride’s father 
for the loss of her labor power, or as a loss to her relatives for the fact that 
icy, | the woman goes to bear children and work for others. 


list 
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In practice the girl's closest cousins enjoy the privilege of claiming her 


as a bride. They are followed by other relatives, and only then by other members | 
of the village, who take preference over men from outside the village. It appears | 


that about 40% of the marriages in Taibeh take place between relatives in the 
male line; another 50% are between members of the village, and perhaps as 
few as 10% are made with those outside the village. 


When the bride enters her husband’s family group, she does not sever her 


ties with her own family. Her father and brothers watch to see that she is well 
cared for and neither beaten nor insulted. If dissatisfied with the way they treat 
her, she returns to her father’s household, and if her claims are proved correct, 
the father has to be assured that ill-treatment will not continue before he will 
send her back. If her honor is at stake, it is her own family who seek justice 
for her, and not her husband’s family. 


A woman’s rights in her father’s house, and later in her brother's, are | 
based on the fact that she surrenders her real rights in the house; she does not | 
take any property with her when she is married, apart from her share of the | 


mohar. Her brothers give her gifts and presents, as long as she does not come 
to them with legal claims for land or property. On coming to her new home, 
she brings her labor ability to her husband’s father, and not to her own limited 
family. Only after her husband and herself leave the patriarchal household does 
she start living an independent life. Even then she is not really independent, 
for if her husband dies his sons’ claims to his estate take precedence over her 
own. Obviously the sons look after their mother out of affection — but she has 
no full legal rights in any home. 

Although the woman’s work is of undoubted value, property control and 
ideological attitude controls are in the hands of the males. This deprives the 
woman of social status. No prestige or importance is attached to her work — 
on the contrary, the men separate themselves and look down on female labor. 
This traditional allocation of authority has led to the woman being separated 
fiom every sphere of life mot regarded as woman’s work. 

The woman’s honor is guarded by preventing her from having any contact 
at all with strange men (only very old women are allowed the right of freedom 
of movement wherever they please). The authority over a woman’s actions is 
therefore in the hands of her father, husband or brothers. The deliberate denial 
of any independent action to the woman by a pattern of social behaviour formulated 
by men, means that she must appeal to them for any rights she wishes to 
possess or any grievances she wants redressed. 

The new ideas current in Israel, the educational situation, the opening of 
the village to outside contacts, the males’ loss of their internal authority, and 
the technical advances (among which are piped water, grain mills and soon — 
electricity) which are already lightening daily work — all these have begun 
to change the status of the women in Taibeh. 
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In Taibeh there are more than 30 women who have had secondary education 
or even graduated from secondary schools. All of these women are from wealthy 
and well-educated families. It should be noted that this fact immediately affects 
other aspects of life, such as marriage. Women who have studied in secondary 
schools only marry in their twenties, and encounter difficulty in finding men 
suitable to their educational level. There is no doubt that the present younger 
generation enjoys much greater freedom of movement and action. But even the 
more educated and progressive families watch over their daughters closely, and 
forbid them any social contacts, apart from with other women, or, at most, with 
friends of the family and in the presence of a chaperone. 

The mental block with relation to granting women freedom of action is 
still very evident, and the men of the village oppose any relaxation of these 
stringent customs. It might be that this is the last bulwark of their authority, 
and perhaps they still cling emotionally to this form of domination, seeing all 
around them how the basic patterns of their lives are being upset under the 
impact of the modern society in which they live. 


Ithough the Compulsory Education Law requires every child between the 

ages of 5 and 14 to attend school daily, Taibeh’s primary school pupils 
numbered 713 boys and 189 girls in 1954 — that is, about 90% of the boys 
in that age group, and only 20% of the girls. (For 1958 these figures are 
800 boys, 473 girls.) These figures are probably higher than comparate figures 
for any other Moslem Arab village in Israel. The figures for secondary school 
are also comparatively high: 116 boys, or 40%, and 6 girls (all these girls were 
in the lowest grades). (1958: 119 boys and 15 girls.) These figures make it 
obvious that, despite a changing attitude, the point of view which maintains that 
women do not need to be educated is still dominant. If it was not for the 
Compulsory Education Law, the percentage of girl students would probably be 
even lower. 

The basis for this widely-held belief is undoubtedly in the need for the 
woman’s work around the home. The number of children is usually large, 
and the demands made upon the woman are considerable. The girls must be 
ptepared for marriage and its duties at an early age by helping their mothers 
in the domestic tasks. These fundamental reasons are further supported by 
ideological and religious considerations, such as the complete separation enforced 
on adolescent boys and girls, which is the ostensible reason for the parents’ 
Opposition to co-education. 

A major reason for the relatively small number of pupils, both boys and 
girls, in secondary school is the high tuition fee, about IL. 200 a year. Another 
reason is the need for these children’s labor on their families’ farms. 

While teachers are shown respect, the new external power-system of the 
State with its military government-apparatus which represents the only true 
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authority has, perhaps indirectly, and even inadvertently, affected their status, 
Village employees who have contact with the government and the various village 
functionaries who can provide practical help in a practical world are the new 
gainers of prestige. The theoretical materials of the teachers (and the lack 
of the teachers’ intellectual independence) are a poor substitute to students, 
whose futures are not clear and who must turn to careerism and government 
positions (even though the possibilities are limited) for their personal security, 
and who sense where the true seat of influence is to be found. 


Although many parents do not display any great interest in their children’s 
program of studies, they are interested in their learning enough to gain a secure 
job, such as white collar work or teaching. On the one hand, the parents 
understand only too well that in the State of Israel their children’s chances 
of rising in society depend on either wealth or education. On the other hand, 
there are fathers who try to exploit a son’s position in order to obtain favorable 
treatment or prestige. 

The education offered is clearly defined and practical, and the pupils take 
it seriously. In fact, their attitude to their school work is so earnest, and so 
dosely bound up with their private aims, that the whole of their education 
becomes a springboard to the future and to the world which lies outside the 
village. This attitude of mind is an inseparable part of Arab village life at 
present, and the pupils should not be blamed for it in any way. 


There is a lack of more extensive values, apart from their pride in their 
village as compared with other villages, and their clan as compared with other 
clans. But their plans for the future are neither village-nor nation-oriented 
but guided by personal interest. 


About 19 students from Taibeh are currently (in 1958, nine) studying at 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Some of these want to leave Israel and 
continue their studies elsewhere, as they believe they can finish their respective 
courses mote quickly abroad, and would return with degrees which would 
ensure them good positions. The most favored subjects are law, education, 
politics and Oriental studies, which they believe will be of practical use in 
the future. 


Undoubtedly, Taibeh has a larger number of educated young people than 
any other Arab village in Israel. About 100 teachers from the village work 


in Arab schools all over the country, and every year another 20—25 pupils 
graduate from the secondary school. 


Yet many of these boys and girls suffer greatly under present conditions. 
Many of them are forced to work in the fields after school hours, and then 
to prepare their home work in the room where all the members of the family 
gather at night to eat, sleep and receive guests. The fathers want educated 
children; but many are impatient during all the years they spend acquiring this 
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education, and make no effort to provide their children with suitable conditions. 
They are, in short, only interested in the practical results of the educational process. 

The tremendous potential of educated young people has certainly not been 
tapped and been given a positive direction for village development. 


T he purpose of this survey was to indicate some of the changes currently taking 
place in the Arab villages in Israel. The improvement in the villagers’ 
economic situation has brought in its wake new links between people whose 
common Class interest has for the first time become more important than their 
kin relationships. The patriarchal authority within the closely-knit family circle, 
and the weight of the leaders of the clans within the village, have both suffered 
as a result, especially as the Government virtually dominates and controls 
the village. 

Thus the traditional social structure of the Arab village, which is founded 
on ties between relatives, is gradually breaking down in terms of its basic content. 
Other contributory factors are the influence of modern technology, the contact 
with Jewish society and outside work, and the increased scope of the 
educational system. 

These changes directly affect the younger generation’s status and conditions 
in the village, and create new problems concerning their future. 
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AMNON KAPELIUK 


THE DEBATE BETWEEN KHALED BAGHDASH 
AND PRESIDENT NASSER 


bdul Nasser’s attack on the Syrian 
Communists a few weeks ago, 
which some saw as the beginning of 
a new stage in the struggle between 
Arab nationalism and the Arab Com- 
munists, was in reality not a bolt from 
the blue. The attack was preceded by 
the speeches of Khaled Baghdash, the 
leader of the Levantine Communists, 
in which he declared war on the regime 
of the U.A.R. In addition, on the eve 
of President Nasser’s speech, the Syrian 
Communist leader had published a 13 
point program which President Nasser 
could have considered as open opposi- 
tion to the general domestic and foreign 
policies which he is laboring to carry 
out in the U.A.R. These 13 points, 
which Baghdash also mentioned in his 
address before the 21st Congress of 
the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., 
were publicised in interviews with 
leftist papers in Iraq and Lebanon and 
were distributed as leaflets throughout 
the Syrian Region. 

Now that we are able to read the 
full text of these 13 points, we are 


better able to understand Nasser's 
wrath at the Syrian Communists. The 
very first paragraph of the Baghdash 
program demands: ‘‘consideration, in 
the fields of government and ad- 
ministration, for the objective condi- 
tions of both Egypt and Syria, the 
establishment of a separate govern- 
ment and parliament for each country, 
in addition to a central parliament and 
government to take care of defense, 
foreign affairs, and other common 
matters. These bodies should come into 
being following completely free elec- 
tions.’’ Baghdash does not indeed call 
for the liquidation of the U.A.R., as 
President Nasser claims. He explains 
that these steps are 
guarantee 


intended “to 
the independence of the 
U.A.R.,”” but their practical implication 
would be to turn the Egyptian-Syrian 
Union into an Egyptian-Syrian federa- 
tion. 

In the domestic field Baghdash de- 
mands the granting of the democratic 
freedoms — the freedom of the press, 
assembly, demonstrations and_ strikes, 
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the freedom to establish unions and 
parties and guarantees for the rights 
of the people to free political organiza- 
tion. This paragraph would mean, in 
effect, the return of the domestic regime 
in Syria to its former state and the non- 
establishment of the governmental 
single party ‘National Union.” Bagh- 
dash does not demand the same rights 
for Egypt, and if his demands were 
realized in Syria it would mean that 
there would be a dictatorship in one 
part of the union and a democracy in 
the other — which again would imply 
the liquidation of the Union and its 
transformation into a loose federation 
which would have a doubtful chance for 
existence under present circumstances. 
In the field of foreign affairs, the 
General Secretary of the Communist 
Party calls for the strengthening of the 
friendship with the Soviet Union, Po- 
pular Democratic China and_ other 
Socialist countries, in order to preserve 
Syria’s national independence and in- 
dustrial and agricultural development. 
In the same breath, he demands ‘‘a 
firm stand against American imperialism 
and its intrigues and a struggle against 
its efforts to draw us into its net by 
appearing to change its policy towards 
the Arabs.”” These remarks, which could 
sound reasonable to the man in the 
street in Syria and Egypt, conflict with 
the process of improved relations be- 
tween the U.A.R. and the U.S.A. It is 
worth that in recent 
weeks attacks on the United States have 
completely disappeared from the news- 
papers of Cairo and Damascus. The 
word “imperialism” is no longer ac- 
companied by “American,” as was the 


mentioning 


custom in both newspapers and radio 
until quite recently. 

An additional paragraph on foreign 
affairs in the Arab sphere calls for 
“increased friendship with Iraq for the 
benefit of all the Arabs.” In improved 
relations and ties with Iraq Baghdash 
sees the possibility of a positive in- 
fluence by Iraqi democracy on the re- 
turn of democracy in Syria. 

The program of the Syrian Commun- 
ists does not neglect economic affairs. 
A special point is devoted to “the 
struggle against the penetration of the 
imperialist capital of America, Britain, 
Japan, Italy and West Germany, in 
order to frustrate imperialist efforts to 
dominate the Syrian national economy 
once again.” In contrast to Nasser’s 
view of the U.A.R. as a single econom- 
ic unit, Syrian Communists demand the 
“organization of commercial and eco- 
nomical relations between the two re- 
gions on a basis promoting the eco- 
nomic and especially the industrial de- 
velopment of each of the two regions.” 


} yee his exile in Europe, Khaled 
Baghdash made some sharply critic- 
al remarks concerning the agrarian re- 
forms in Egypt, which tend to develop 
what he calls a new kulak class. The 
13-point program, which was published 
after the announcement of the agrarian 
reform law for the Syrian region, also 
criticizes this law indirectly. Clause 
number nine of the Communist prog- 
ram demands that the agrarian reform 
be broad enough to guarantee land to 
all landless peasants. It is indeed 
doubtful whether Nasser’s reform law 
can secure land for all the peasants. In 
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addition to the reform law, the Syrian 
Communists also demand that those 
receiving the land also receive seeds, 
work tools and loans in order to 
maintain and to raise the level of agri- 
cultural production. 

A special paragraph is devoted to 
workers’ affairs, a field in which the 
Syrian Communist Party has been active 
since the liberation from Shishakli’s 
dictatorship. This paragraph raises the 
demand for the defense of the Syrian 
workers’ wage levels, for finding work 
for the unemployed, for respect for 
workers’ rights to trade union organiza- 
tion and the freedom to strike, and the 
preservation of the benefits which were 
listed in the Syrian labor law. 

The Syrian Communist program also 
does not pass over the democratic tradi- 
tion gained by the Syrian masses in 
the course of many years. The last 
clause in the program calls, among the 
rest, for respect for the national 
customs and democracy. 

Together with the 13 point program, 
Khaled Baghdash also gives an analysis 
of the present situation in the Arab 
countries and stresses that the imperial- 
ist danger still exists, and is even 
growing stronger and taking on dif- 
ferent forms of action... “As long as 
imperialism exists, the problem of the 
fraternity of all the Arab peoples re- 
mains the central problem of the Arab 
Liberation Movement. The movement 
for Arab unity, derived from the real- 
ities of the Arab countries, can only 
be based on the liberation from im- 
perialism. In order that it may succeed 
in going forward, it must be realized 
in truly democratic forms and be 


ies 


established in conformity with the ob- 
jective conditions created during the 
course of history in each Arab country.” 


_ crystallization of the Syrian Com- 

munist program stirred Abdul Nas- 
ser to his counter-blow, and he was 
followed by dozens of the most im- 
portant journalists and commentators of 
Cairo and Damascus. The attacks on 
the Communist Party are now sharper 
than ever and exploit the splits in the 
Communist camp following the recent 
desertions from the Party. 

The official propaganda of the U.A.R. 
charges the Communists with sectarian- 
ism and sabotage, and connects this 
activity with Western intrigues in the 
region. A characteristic example of the 
anti-Communist line of reasoning can 
be found in an article by the editor 
of the important political weekly ‘Rose 
Al-Yusef,” Ahsan Abdul Kudus. The 
latter explains that the dispute between 
the Arab nationalists and Arab Com- 
munists was inevitable. The only 
question was when it would break out 
into the open. The dispute between 
Arab nationalism and Arab communism, 
he claims, is a fundamental one. Arab 
nationalism wants a single nation while 
the Communists want a single class. 
Arab nationalism draws its principles 
from Arab reality while the Communists 
import their principles from the theories 
of Karl Marx. Arab nationalism strives 
to create an independent Arab character 
and to maintain its positive neutrality 
towards the two blocs, while the Com- 
munists believe that positive neutralism 
is a transition stage leading towards 
participation in one of the blocs. 
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This dispute existed even before the 
union between Syria and Egypt, but 
the presence of a common enemy — 
imperialism — kept it within limits, 
Kudus continues. In order to get rid 
of the common enemy, the struggle 
between Arab nationalism and _ local 
communism was held in abeyance. An 
alliance was thus established between 
some of the Syrian parties representing 
Arab nationalism and the Syrian Com- 
munist Party. With the conclusion of 
the struggle against imperialism in Syria 
and the victory of Arab nationalism, 
the Syrian people chose to unite with 
Egypt. The Communists in Syria then 
felt the ground slipping beneath their 
feet. They began to oppose the union 
not because of their care for the 
common interest, but in order to pre- 
serve their partisan activity. 

“The Arab Communists knew, just 
as the whole of the Arab people knew, 
that the danger of imperialism was not 
yet ended. But the Arab Communists 
also knew that the victories of Arab 
nationalism would result in the unifica- 
tion of the Arab nation on the basis 
of a single principle, a single character, 
and a single leadership. This union 
would be a strong bulwark in the face 
of Communist attacks. The leaders of 
the party ignored the fact that by their 
acts they were placing themselves in 
the same ranks as the imperialists.” 

Ahsan Abdul Kudus goes on to ex- 
plain that the imperialist policy is to 
encourage the Communist Party in 
order to achieve two aims: one, the 


destruction of Arab unity; two, the 
disruption of the relationships between 
the U.A.R. and the Soviet Union. The 
imperialists states see Arab nationalism 
as the greatest and most immediate 
danger to their interests, while they 
consider the danger of communism to 
be much weaker and further away. The 
imperialist hopes of disturbing the 
relationships between the U.A.R. and 
the Soviet Union are groundless. The 
ties with the Soviet Union are based 
on the preservation of its own principles 
and character. “We have not fooled 
the Russians or told them that we are 
communists, and our agreement for co- 
operation with the Soviet Union was 
not based on the condition of freedom 
of action for the Communists in our 
country,” he concludes. 


The Soviet Union apparently sees the 
matter in another light from the editor 
of “Rose El-Yusef,” and for the first 
time in years has come out in defense 
of the persecuted Communists in the 
U. A.R. 


Meanwhile, however, Iraq is becom- 
ing more strongly leftist every day. The 
results of the fierce inter-party conflict 
in the land of rivers and oil will de- 
termine the outcome of the struggle 
between Abdul Nasser and the Com- 
munists. The existence of a leftist and 
democratic Iraq will make it easier for 
the Syrian Communists to carry out 
their 13-point program. Meanwhile, 
however, Abdul Nasser seems to be 
on top. 
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ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


SHMUEL H. BERGMANN 


We Are the Victims of the Times We Live In 


In the February issue we published an 
article by Mr. Yusif Sayigh, ‘May 15th and 
After,” taken from the ‘Middle Eas; Forum” 
of Beirut, stating an Arab view of Israel’s 
tenth anniversary. Mr. Sayigh’s article was 
discussec last month by Mr. Rustum Bas- 
tuni and Dr. Ze'ev Katz. In this issue we 


are piinting additional contributions to the 
discussior.— Editors. 


be editors of NEW OUTLOOK have 

acted wisely in publishing Yusif 
Sayigh’s article. We must strive to 
create the conditions under which a 
dialogue between Arabs and Jews can 
take place some time in the future. It 
is important for us to discover from 
a concrete example how far we still are 
from the possibility of such a dialogue. 
However, I should like to single out 
several points in this article and to 
comment on them from the standpoint 
of an Israeli citizen. 

1. We are grateful to the author 
for compelling us to rethink and re- 
member the basis of Judaism as a 
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universal religion. He reminds us of 
the many dangers inherent in the fact 
that a universal religion can — under 
the stress of the times — become a 
political movement. This danger is a 
very real one, and important Jewish 
thinkers both inside and outside Israel 
have commented on it. I need only 
mention two names: that of Franz Ro- 
senzweig, who noted in his letters (see 
“Briefe,” pp. 177, 284) the danger 
that from universal Judaism might de- 
velop “a small (national) Judaism” 
(Kleinjudentum), and that of Martin 
Buber, whose writings have expressed 
this fear during the last fifty years. It 
is good that non-Jewish thinkers should 
keep this danger constantly before us, 
out of respect for Judaism as a religion 
and its achievements on behalf of all 
monotheistic religions. 


Let us admit forthrightly that we are 
the victims of the times we live in. 
Our era has been characterized by ex- 
cessive politization, which has affected 
Judaism, as it has affected Christianity 
and Islam. Mr. Sayigh’s article would 
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have read differently if he had written 
it from the standpoint of his religion, 
and not from the standpoint of po- 
litics. In this connection I would like 
to draw the attention of German-speak- 
ing readers to an important article by 
Charles Malik’s brother, Fr. Lukas 
Ramzi H. Malik, O.P. (‘‘Israel und 
Ishmael,” Freiburger Rundbrief, Octo- 
ber 1957), in which he attempts to 
find a solution to the problem on a 
Christian basis. 


2. The author states that ‘in pursu- 
ing the logic of the sword Israel has 
found no readier pupil than the Arabs.” 
And he asks: what will happen in 
another year or another decade ? I want 
to return this question to him, and ask 
him (and his people) what will the 
next ten years bring ? Do we wish to 
pursue “the logic of the sword” by 
engaging in an arms race, until this 
senseless contest breaks out into a war 
which will destroy both Jews and 
Arabs, and perhaps, if it becomes a 
world conflagration, the entire human 
race ? Would it not be more sensible 
and more fitting if responsible men 
among the Jews and the Arabs would 
seek the path to mutual understanding 
instead of following “the logic of the 
sword ?” I wish to remind the author 
of two sentences from Isaiah which 
offer an entirely different logic: “In 
that day shall Israel be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in 
the midst of the law; whom the Lord 
of Hosts shall bless, saying: Blessed 
be Egypt my people, and Assyria the 
work of my hands, and Israel mine 
inheritance” (Isaiah 19). 


Would it not be better for writers 
and men of the spirit to teach our 
nations this logic, rather than the logic 
of the sword ? (And I would like to 
remind my readers that a few weeks 
ago the two-volume Hebrew novel 
“Days of Ziklag” by S. Yizhar appeaz- 
ed, one of the bitterest indictments of 
war ever written, and that its author 
is a Member of the Knesset on behalf 
of Mapai, the ruling party in Israel !) 

The author alleges that the Zionist 
movement “sees nothing wrong in Deir 
Yassin and Kibya and Kafr Kassim.” 
This is not true. Our faces are covered 
with shame when we hear these names, 
and we are only too well aware of 
the sins we have committed. I do not 
want to justify the deeds which were 
enacted at these places. But I must 
point out that since the time of Hitler 
the poison which he introduced into 
the human soul has spread at an alarm- 
ing speed and extended itself to every 
nation on earth. It is no wonder that 
among the people of Israel too there 
have been some who have been affect- 
ed by this poison. Does not the author 
himself, by his ironic remark “if the 
bull is still in the shop at all,” hint 
at the possibility that the Jewish-Arab 
problem might be “solved” through 
the destruction of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Israel ? How will mankind be 
healed of this terrible poison, if not 
by learning again how to drink from 
the wellsprings of religion, from the 
Bible and the Koran, and thus to re- 
member that man is made in the image 
of God ? Man here means every man. 
Any questions between men, no matter 
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how difficult they are politically speak- 
ing, can only be solved through this 
outlook: in other words, by negotia- 
tion and not by the logic of the sword. 

4. But in order to achieve the de- 
sired results, those who are preparing 
themselves for negotiations must delve 
deep into the problems at issue. I 
venture to doubt whether the author 
really went deeply enough into the 
Jewish question and the meaning of 
the return to Zion. He does not seem 
to have any understanding of the 
spiritual, religious and historical back- 
ground of the Zionist movement. He 
does not realize that the longing for 
the return to Zion, which was fed 
from religious sources for 2,000 years, 
became a veritable spiritual archetype 
in the souls of the people of Israel. 
According to Jungian concepts the 
archetype in the collective soul of the 
people represents an actual force which 
is considerably more powerful than 
ordinary political movements. Apparent- 
ly Mr. Sayigh thinks that Zionism was 
a “mistake” which should have been 
prevented by the Jewish religion. His 
complete ignorance of the religious and 
psychological factors at play here is re- 


YITZHAK ZIV-AV 


A Question of 


« the present-day world, upset by 
troubles since the Second World War, 
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vealed by the advice he gives to world 
Jewry to disassociate itself from Zion- 
ism. The Ingathering of the Exiles is 
an integral part of Judaism. The author 
could have learnt this from Buber’s book 
“Israel and Palestine.’” The author's 
plan for eternal peace, presented in a 
few lines, is so hazy and insignificant 
that everyone can interpret it as he 
wishes. 

I do not delude myself: the hope 
that a peaceful solution to the Arab- 
Jewish question will be found is slight, 
as long as the Middle East continues 
to form one of the centers of the Cold 
War. But we cannot remain passive 
spectators of this tragic situation. What 
can writers and thinkers do at a time 
like this? To try to arouse among 
Jews, Christians and Moslems the same 
religious and humanistic forces, and 
particularly respect for man who has 
been created in the image of God. 
Only with the aid of these forces can 
mankind, and we among them, over- 
come its sickness and survive the pre- 
sent crisis. This should be our reply 
to the author’s query: what is your 


long-range policy ? 


Mutual Trust 


there is little use in attempting to con- 
vince anyone else of one’s love of peace. 
Widespread slaughter has taken place 
under the wings of the dove of peace. 
States have arisen out of wars with 


their neighbors. It is not difficult to 
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prove, therefore, that on both sides of 
the Israeli border both the young state 
and its not much older neighbors are 
intent on destroying each other. Any- 
thing can be proved by the proper use 
of the proper facts. 

The question is one of mutual trust. 

The writer of these lines, a journalist 
and a farmer, one of the spokesmen of 
a conservative party (General Zionists) 
and the Director General of the 
Farmers’ Federation, does not believe 
in the political differentiation between 
extremists and progressives in what we 
call the Arab question. Despite the 
differences in the programs of the 
various Zionist parties, these programs 
were in general only very vaguely de- 
fined prior to the establishment of 
the State of Israel. Even those who at 
one time spoke of a “Jewish State on 
both sides of the Jordan” actually hoped 
for the integration of both peoples 
within one state with the proviso that 
it would guarantee the free return of 
the Jews to their ancestral homeland, 
the only place in the world where they 
could live without feeling themselves 
second-class citizens. 

It is a fact that the Jews —the anti- 
British terrorist groups of the ‘Irgun 
Zvai Leumi” and the “Stern Group,” 
as well as the official Zionist-controlled 
“Hagana” — did not accumulate arms for 
the sake of conquering the land from 
the Arabs. The U.N. Partition Plan 
found the Jews without arms. They hoped 
that the states of the world which were 
responsible for the decision would 
execute it by means of negotiations. 
But even on the eve of the decision 


the armed attack on the Jews had 
already begun. 

The young state, defending itself 
against the attack of the foreign states 
which kindled a war that could have 
been avoided, gave its army a name 
not to be found, as far as we know, 
in the political lexicon of any other 
country, calling it not the ‘Israeli 
Army” but the ‘‘Israeli Defense Army.” 
Only a name, but not without signific- 
ance, 

This is the general trend of opinion 
in this country. We are happy that 
the schools and youth centers in which 
our children are educated do not teach 
hatred of the Arabs or of the neighbor- 
ing countries. On the contrary, we 
educate our children in the hope that 
one day—z§in their generation, if not 
in ours — we shall join the peoples of 
the Middle East as one of them. All 
of us greeted with sympathy the de- 
monstration of political goodwill dis- 
played when our representatives support- 
ed Libya’s acceptance into the U.N. 
and when Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
welcomed the new regime arising out 
of the ruins of the monarchy in Egypt 
with the hope of peace between Israel 
and the Arab peoples. 

If we lean upon force it is not be- 
cause we are intoxicated by military 
adventures. It is only natural that a 
small nation should be proud of its 
success in war when its choice was 
either to win or to be destroyed. But 
it is not this pride which determines 
the nature of our people. That same 
people sends its sons to a_ special 
military corps, the ‘‘Nahal,” whose 
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literal translation is “Fighting Pioneer 
Youth,” and whose task is to estab- 
lish agricultural settlements in which 
they will live as pioneers in the most 
dangerous spots on the borders. 

For we do not believe in the strength 
of the sword. We wield it, though we 
loathe the metal which sows death. We 
accept strangulating taxes only in order 
that we may be able to maintain not 
only an expensive army, but also free 
elementary education, a government- 
scale system of preventive medicine, 
universities in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv 
and the Technion in Haifa, as well as 
dozens of trade, agricultural and 
religious schools to which we are attach- 
ed more than to the sword. 

This is because we believe that we 
will be accepted into the Middle East 
family of nations by right of our very 
existence and especially by right of our 
cultural existence, despite the fact that 
it was not given to us to build our 
state in peace. 

We do not think that it is just to 
throw the blood of the victims of Kafr 
Kassim in our faces. I do not know 
if there are many other countries which 
could point to such a degree of public 
revulsion in reaction to some similar 
tragic occurrence, to its parliament 
rising to its feet in memory of the 
victims, to a trial carried out so strictly 
and on so high a level, to a ministers’ 
committee established after the verdict 
in order to determine whether the guilt 
was that of the officers in only one 
sector or that of the higher military 
command. We will respect and honor 
Mr. Yusif Sayigh if he will bring 


these facts to the attention of his 
readers, just as our press is free to 
publish information about the positive 
developments in the very countries 
threatening us. 


The decade that has passed has been 
a bloody one. In that period 147 Jews 
were killed on the settlements on the 
Jordanian border (583 wounded), 71 
in attacks from the Syrian frontier and 
8 from the Lebanese frontier. Our 
statistics count more than thirty thou- 
sand (30,000!) cases of harm and 
damage to the inhabitants of Israel by 
bands from across the border. In de- 
siring to examine the problem of the 
relations on a higher level than that 
of demagogic propaganda Mr. Sayigh 
will be compelled to admit that hund- 
reds of villages living every night 
under such tension are a constant 
pressure on the state to keep the border 
quiet. 

What will the fate of the second 
decade be? Of the third and those 
afterwards... ? 


Though we live in a small state 
pressed against the mountains and 
fighting for its existence, we will con- 
tinue to live in the hope that our sons 
will know better relations with our 
neighbors. There is no need for the 
hundreds of thousands of exiled 
Arabs — who fled more because of the 
Mufti of Jerusalem’s atrocity propaganda 
than because of Jewish arms — to 
develop a “diaspora psychology,” as Mr. 
Sayigh fears. We truly hope that one 
day, when firm governments are estab- 
lished in the Arab states, we shall find 
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the path to a life of peace. We even 
refuse to see this hope as naiveté, since 


NORMAN BENTWICH 


in reality it, and not the sword, is 
the foundation of our lives. 


To Search for Points of Mutual Understanding 


have read Mr. Sayigh’s article which 

appeared in the Middle East Forum, 
and some of the answers to it. While 
I am sure that it is good to have a 
frank expression of views, I am equally 
sure that there should be some spirit 
of charity to each other, and an attempt 
by Jews and Arabs to appreciate the 
best in the other side. We gain nothing 
by constant recrimination about . the 
past; we have to search for possible 
points of understanding and coopera- 
tion. It is necessary, too, that the Arabs 
should accept the Jewish nation as 
equally entitled with the Arabs to self- 
determination, and not as a minority 
living on sufferance in the countries 
of other nations. Mr. Bastuni rightly 
points out that there have been, and 
are, Jewish groups in Israel sincerely 
pursuing peace with the Arabs. But 
they have hitherto had little response 
from the Arab side. 

Let me put down some movements 
of the latest period which offer some 
hope of better relations. I refrain from 
discussion of ideologies, and am con- 
cerned only wtih events and actions. 





NORMAN BENTWICH is a retired Professor 
of International Relations at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. He has been a mem- 
ber of many commissions dealing with re- 
fugee problems and has written books on 
Zionism and related subjects. 


First there is the treatment of the 
220,000 Arabs in Israel. I have the 
feeling that, though the conditions are 
not yet satisfactory, they are much 
better than they were a few years ago 
and are steadily improving. Military 
limited, funds for 
resettling Arabs who were deprived of 
their Iand by Israel’s legislation con- 
cerning absentee property have been 
provided by the Government, and full 
membership of the Histadrut is now 
open to Arabs. The Kafr Kassim trial 
and the conviction of the officers and 
men of the Jewish Border Police show 
a sense of repentance on the part of 
Israel for what was done in 1956. Mr. 
Sayigh is not right in saying that Israel 
has condoned that and similar actions. 
It is notable, too, that since the Sinai 
affair Israel has not applied mass re- 
prisals against Arab villages on account 
of border raids. 

Then, almost unnoticed, there was 
held in Jerusalem in December an 
inter-faith designed to 
foster cooperation on a religious basis 
between the members of the three 
monotheistic religions, and to prevent 
discrimination. The Jews included Pro- 
fessor Mazar, President of the Hebrew 
University, and Professor Martin Buber, 
the world-famous religious philosopher, 
who since the death of Judah Magnes 


administration is 


conference, 
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has been the President of the Ihud 
Society, formed in 1942 to promote 
Arab-Jewish friendship and a bi-nation- 
al Palestine. 

Lastly, I would call attention to a re- 
port which has recently been published 
in America by a body known as the 
“Institute for Mediterranean Affairs,” 
on the solution of the Arab refugee 
problem. The panel of experts on the 
Middle East, largely academic teachers 
and publicists, some Christians, some 
Jews, and a few Orientals, have made 
a serious study of a problem which, 
more than any other, has poisoned re- 
lations between the peoples for the 
last ten years, with a determination to 
find a solution which shall be practical 
and just. Their project proposes that 
a fair option be given to all the re- 
fugees who had a residence in Israel 
territory in 1948, and are under the 
care of the United Nations Agency, 
for resettlement in Israel or in an Arab 
country. It is easy to pick holes in any 
project. But it is the essential quality 
of this one that it is based on faith 
and not on fear; and the panel believes 
that what is right and reasonable will 
in the end be accepted. The report con- 
cludes with the reflection that “hatred 
is not eternal. A solution conceived in 
justice can dissolve hostility, and create 
a new climate for eventual cooperation. 


What is needed is to dispel the dis- 
couragement and intimidation born of 
an exaggeration both of the vastness of 


the problem and of the immovability . 


of the resistance to any solution.” We 
may hope that Israel and the Arab 
States and every group concerned with 
the fate of the refugees will give their 
earnest attention to the plan and use 
their influence to bring its principles 
into operation. They will, I believe, per- 
form a service for humanity and for 
peace. 





Two Birds with One Stone 


By an advertisement in NEW OUT- 

LOOK suppliers of products and 

services for the Middle East, Israel, 

or Asia and Africa in general, can 
achieve two goals: 


@ They can bring their products to 
the attention of a concentrated 
audience of government officers, 
men in public position, journalists, 
academic institutions and_ the 
general English-reading public. 


e@ They can build good will for their 
firms by demonstrating their 
support for the peaceful and con- 
structive development of the Middle 
East. 


For particulars write to: 
Advertising Manager, 
NEW OUTLOOK, 


8, Karl Netter Street, 
Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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ISRAEL AND MIDDLE EAST FEDERATION 


A symposium 


QUESTIONS: 


1. Are you in favor of a common political framework for the states of 
the Middle East; if you are, what form do you think this framework 


should take ? 


in what way ? 


MOSHE EREM, M.K. 


Member of Knesset for Achdut Ha’Avoda- 
Poalei Zion Party. 


Y* I am in favor of a common 
political framework for the states 
of the Middle East to include all the 
states existing in the region at present 
and those destined to arise in the 
process of the development of the 
peoples that still do not have any po- 
litical framework, like the Druze and 
the Kurds. The most proper form, in 
my opinion, would be a broad and free 
framework similar to the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, preserving the 
sovereignty of all the member states 
and their right to leave whenever they 
desire. The bases for this framework 
are free will, the readiness for mutual 
cooperation, and common interests. 

2. It is clear that I am in favor of 
Israel’s participation in such a frame- 
work, and I would advise stressing the 


Do you think Israel should join this common framework, and if so, 


definition ‘“‘participation” rather than 
“integration,” which always has politi- 
cal associations which are neither pleas- 
ant nor adaptable to the present situa- 
tion. Integration is almost always con- 
nected in practice with pressure on the 
part of the integrator, and wherever 
there is pressure there is no equality, 
there is no cooperation, there is no free 
will. To the question: What is the path 
of Israel’s participation in such a frame- 
work, my answer is clear: full recogni- 
tion of Israel's existence, a permanent 
peace without infringing on her terri- 
torial integrity, and her aim to bring 
back all the exiles. It is also clear that 
Israel’s participation requires and will 
require her to give aid and the fruits 
of her social, cultural, and economic 
experience to the general framework in 
order to transform it into a tool for 
peace and to accelerate the develop- 
ment and progress of the region in all 
spheres. 
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URI AVNERI 


Editor of weekly magazine Ha Olam Hazeh, 
and cnc of the leaders of the Semitic Ac- 
tion Movement. 


ao is no longer any room in 

the present-day world for small 
states, since they are unable to maintain 
the proper economic, cultural and 
security levels. In this situation the 
choice before the small state is either 
to become the satellite of a super- 
power or to participate in the establish- 
ment of a federative framework based 
on the free will and cooperation of a 
number of small and medium states 
with a common background. 

Such a framework can arise only by 
means of some common ideal, trans- 
cending the narrow field of politics. 
For example: the communist ideal of 
the Warsaw Pact states, the Western- 
Atlantic ideal of Western Europe. 

In our area, only two ideals are 
possible as a basis for unification. These 
are : 

The narrow Arab ideal, which can 
serve as the basis for a particularist 
Arab state; 

The Semitic ideal, which can serve 
as the basis for the federation of the 
region as a whole, from Morocco to 
Iran. This ideal, based on common 
history and culture, makes possible the 
inclusion of non-Arab people, or peop- 
les which have a specific character, 
such as Israel, the Kurds, the Maron- 
ites, etc. It makes possible the integra- 
tion of all the national movements of 
the region, and especially of the Heb- 


rew and Arab nationalisms, in a 
higher framework which will not be 
anti-national but, on the contrary, na- 
tional-progressive. 

In my opinion the struggle in our 
generation will be waged between 
these two concepts, and it is the task 
of the progressive forces in Israel, Heb. 
rew and Arab, to hold high the banner 
of Semitic union. 


‘gett integration in this frame- 

work is vital for her future, her 
security and her development. Without 
it she will not absorb mass immigra- 
tion and will close all the channels of 
healthy national development. 

The path towards rootedness in the 
region and towards integration within 
the framework of the Semitic union 
is the path of deeds, of a consequent 
and constant policy carried out over a 
period of years. The principles of this 
policy must be : 

The full integration of the Arabs of 
Israel within the State; the abrogation 
of the Military Administration and all 
other oppressive and expropriatory 
laws so that the Arabs of Israel could 
fill their natural function as the bridge 
between Israel and the region; 

Work for the unification of Pales- 
tine by the free federation of Israel 
and free Arab Palestine; 

A solution for the refugee problem, 
by returning a part of them and pay- 
ing compensation to all the others; 

Support for the Arab national move- 
ment throughout the region, from 
Algeria to Oman. 
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FERRUCCIO PARRI 


AN ITALIAN MOVE FOR PEACE 


This article has been taken from the Ita- 
lian political and literary review, “Il Ponte,” 
where it was published as a statement of 
policy of the “Italian Committee for Peace 
between Israel and the Arab States.” 


7” revolt in Iraq effected a deep 
change in the conditions and the 
potential developments of the Near East. 
In general it cannot be imagined that 
the clock will be turned back. The in- 
dependence from foreign masters or 
guardians has become too deep-rooted 
a motive to allow the return of regimes 
with a different aim. The long series 
of revolts should have made the British 
aware of the volcanic nature of the 
ground on which they were building. 
One sudden shock was enough to 
topple, irreparably and irreversibly, the 
whole building which has been erected 
through decades of labor, intrigue and 
expense. 

Our situation as Italians, a situation 
of impotence but at the same time of 
freedom from all ties, may at least 
make possible an evaluation which will 
be objective and without prejudice, 
and, as a result, a clearer perspective. 


To our sorrow, the Arab propagandists 
and the Soviet Russians are correct in 
proclaiming the failure of the policy of 
the Baghdad Pact and of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, which was added at the 
last minute before the fall. We would 
be going against honesty and common 
sense if we were not to recognize the 
lack of understanding and wisdom re- 
vealed in this line of conduct. 

The negative reaction of those count- 
ries not interested in stirring the broth 
may perhaps help towards a different 
orientation for the policies of Wash- 
ington and London. The exploitation 
of the petroleum resources, if not based 
on full mutual agreement, already does 
not have now and will not have any 
basis in the near future. The policy of 
trusteeship is already hopeless and no 
diplomatic-military alliance to con- 
nect NATO with SEATO by way of 
East Asia can be seen to have any 
hopes of realization. 

The group of non-Arab Moslem 
countries, Baghdad’s allies in the past, 
will turn its policy towards neutralism, 
perhaps with the addition of Afgha- 
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nistan. If the statesmen of Washington 
and London succeed — or if they 
succeed following changes of personnel 
— in freeing themselves from the 
habitual patterns of conservative policy 
and of the policy of strength, they will 
have to direct their efforts towards 
joining the Arab and Islamic countries 
to the neutralist area — that is to say, 
to adopt the only means which may 
still restrain and balance the pressure 
of the Soviet bloc. 

Of course, all of us hope that the 
solution for which the United Nations 
Assembly paved the way will develop 
without any serious troubles. But every- 
one knows that the most difficult 
problems to be seen on the horizon 
are connected with the fates of Jordan 
and Israel. 

We wish Jordan peaceful stabiliza- 
tion, though the possibilities of such 
an outcome are weak so long as the 
present regime continues in existence. 
In any case it will be a stabilization 
that will raise with it the painful, 
serious, and, we may say, the frightful 
problem of the refugees who were 
driven from the areas settled by Israel. 
In addition, it will raise the outstand- 
ing question of Israel's existence and 
co-existence in the midst of inimical 
combinations of Arab. countries who 
are united or on the path towards 
unification. The time is near for this 
problem to appear on the international 
forum, and it requires the full moral 
and historic responsibility of the Great 
Powers and of the whole Western 
world. The absence of the State of 
Israel would mean their own defeat. 
The maintenance of a Jewish Homeland 
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and its special original contribution to 
the development of civilization are, at 
least for our world, a duty of honor. 

Military organization and the supply 
of arms may serve as a means of 
defense in an emergency, but they can 
only take care of temporary situations. 
The same is true of unilateral gua- 
rantees or of covert American protec- 
tion. A lasting solution is, without 
doubt, connected with the acceptance, 
if not the agreement, of the neighbors, 
who may, in the course of time, be- 
come partners. 

Isn't this squaring the circle? It may 
seem so at first because of the state 
of mind of the Arabs and the national- 
list charge of the Arab movement. 
Despite this, however, there is no other 
way towards peace. Moreover, if we 
continue to look at the matter more 
deeply and objectively, it will no 
longer seem so utterly impossible. Some 
members of the leading circles among 
the Arabs are beginning to learn that 
the re-expulsion of the Jews has reality 
only within the frame of a political 
upheaval which will sweep Pan-Arab- 
ism with it as well. They are very well 
aware that the Arab countries have no 
hopes of economic and social revival 
except through an extended period of 
peace. 

As for the Jewish people, its recogni- 
tion of this need is becoming in- 
creasingly clearer. Its leaders have at 
times shown a tendency to prefer a 
policy of strength, and Israel does not 
lack extremist tendencies which may be 
more or less identified. But we may 
assume that her leaders will not retreat 
from the sacrifices which all-embrac- 
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ing negotiations for a permanent peace 
are liable to demand. 


It is of course necessary ‘that it be 
understood in Israel too that this is 
the only path. It is also necessary to 
encourage international public opinion 
to place responsibility of mediation on 
the Great Powers. Perhaps Italy, more 
than all others, might be brought to 
recognize this responsibility. The 
reasons for this are clear. 


For this purpose, an Initiating Com- 
mittee has been established in Rome 
which, returning to what had already 
been planned previously, and in con- 
nection with similar initiatives in other 
Western countries, has, as a suggestion, 
circulated the printed below 
among intellectuals and statesmen. If 
this finds the hoped-for support, it 


text 


will be given the final form of a 
manifesto to serve as a basis for 
initiatives which the Permanent Com- 
mittee will decide upon. It is worth 
mentioning that parallel signs in the 
most responsible public opinion in the 
interested countries from Cairo to Tel 
Aviv, testify to great sensitivity to 
suggestions coming from men of posi- 
tion in the Western capitals. 

The following text was prepared by 
a group of friends, among whom 
we can mention Tullio Ascarelli, Carlo 
Levi, Ferruccio Farri. The text has _al- 
ready been accepted by many. Announce- 
ments of participation and suggestions 
may be sent to “J/ Ponte,’ Piazza In- 
dipendenza 29, or to the Secretariat of 
the Committee, care of the Center for 
the Study of Economic and Social Pro- 
blems (Rome, Via Cola di Rienzo 28). 


TEXT OF STATEMENT 


One of the most important of the many causes of tension, domestic and external, because 
of whose existence the situation in the Middle East is becoming unclear and dangerous, is 
the state of war and the non-relaxation of the tension between the Arab States and Israel. 
This is a point of fiction which may again throw off a spark to light the fire. 

Only a permanent peace will grant our culture all the good which may flower from 
the renaissance of the Arab peoples and the rise of the State of Israel, two different and 
necessary phenomena of our common progress. The achievement of peaceful co-existence 
between them is a condition for the true independence of all the peoples of the Middle 
East, a condition for their liberation from the dangers and burden of foreign interventions 
and interests, It is a condition for development and cooperation in the economic field, it is 
a prior assumption for the fruitful parallel development of the two separate cultures which 
have been enabled, in a new form, to revive their ancient and inspired traditions. 

We believe, first of all, that we must achieve direct negotiations between Israel and the 
Arab States. This first step, and the potentialities it holds, can serve as an opening for a 
round-table conference to discuss all the problems in dispute and to pave the way toward a 
treaty of permanent peace, to bring an end to the insecurity and the dangerous tension. 

The contribution which the Great Powers must bring to the solution of the problem of 
peace should aim, in our opinion, to free the Middle East from the dark circle of the cold 
war by granting guarantees for the sovereignty and the territorial integrity of all the states. 
Such a multilateral guarantee, which would complement the agreement between the interested 
parties, could promise a permanent peace, while any one-sided guarantee would only per- 
petuate a state of threatening danger. 
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We therefore turn to individuals, intellectuals, to al! those bearing public responsibility 
in the Arab lands and in Israel, to work now for the realization of meetings and exchanges 
of opinion designed to search for solutions which wil! be for the common good, and to 
prepare the ground for peaceful coexistence and cooperation. At the same time we turn to public 
opinion throughout the world to support a solution for peace in the Middle East acceptable 
to both sides, a solution taking into account national rights and interests and which, for the 
good of all, will be a new and full re-affirmation of their independence and freedom. 

For this end and on these bases the Italian Committee for Peace between Israel and 
the Arab States intends to work, within the frame of the wide pressure of most authoritative 
international public opinion, and to bring to this work for peace that special contribution 
which Italy can contribute because of its closeness to both peoples geographically and 
culturally, and by its equal care for the great achievements which culture and peace may 





await from both sides. 


IL PONTE (Florence) 
(Anno XIV, N. 8—9) 


MONTH BY MONTH 


(Continued from page 13) 
Cair> conference was another lozt opportu- 
nity, which added nothing to regional sta- 
bility or world peace and achieved nothing 
of lasting value. 


Afro-Asian Ties 


A Vietnam official who visited Israel 
recentiy remarked: “I spent 2 months in 
the U.S. on a study tour. I went to many 
towns. At the end they asked me what I 
thougtt of America and I answered that 
it was wonderful! Fabulous! Fantastic ! 
They asked me what I had learned and I 
said ‘Nothing !' You see, America is too 
big for us. The smallest project I saw — 
organized by a private firm, not the Gov- 
ernment — cost $600 million 
are nearer our 


Israel's 


ideas they measure 


own; 
down to our size.” 

These words were echoed by the partici- 
pants of the Afro-Asian Seminar on Coop- 
eration, which recently closed in Tel Aviv. 
This Seminar was an outstanding example 
of the new friendships being forged between 


Israel and the Asian and African countries. 

Miss Tayetch Bayene from Ethiopia spoke 
for the 60 participants from 17 countries 
when she said that during their three 
months of work and study in Israel “not 
only did we learn the problems of cooper- 
ation, but we learned to know a_peace- 
loving people who made us feel a_pait 
of their family.” 

It is interesting to note some of the re- 
quest for experts coming in from such 
countries as Nigeria, Dahomey, Burma and 
Ghanz: an engineer to advise on building, 
a soil erosion expert, poultry experts, a 
chicken pathologist, banking specialists, a 
veterinary surgeon, accountants and doctors. 
Somz 25 Israeli experts are abroad at pre- 
sent advising countries in Asia and Africa, 
while a! the moment there are 150 students 
from Africa and Asia studying vatious sub- 
jects in Israel. These slow but steady con- 
tacts are certain to be increased in the fu- 
ture, and they form one of the most hope- 
ful and positive aspects of Israel's rather 
unimaginative foreign policy. 


: ISHMAEL 
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NATAN SHAHAM 


ON THE SLOPE 


A STORY 


QO” winter evening Avraham Rachmani, a shepherd who was getting on 
in years, was walking slowly behind his sheep on the way back to the 
kibbutz, stooping a little from weariness and the steepness of the mountain, 
and sunk in idle speculations about various unimportant matters. The warm 
winter sun bathed him in its sleepy rays, and threw soft light on landscapes 
whose grandeur inspired him and quickened his senses. Several times he 
stopped in his tracks and fed his eyes on the great icy peak of the Hermon, 
which blocked the view to the north like a hallucination. He had vivid 
memories of his hikes on the mountain, when he had been a boy. Walking 
refreshed the body and sharpened the senses. He gazed at the settlements of 
the Emek, looking prosperous among the trees, thought of the people working 
energetically and restlessly, and thanked his lucky stars for his occupation, 
which linked him to nature and the sheep. The fertile plain looked like 
a dress covered with black and blue squares: fields on which summer crops 
would soon be planted, fish ponds filled with water from the river. A truck 
the size of a beetle moved along the road, its hurry out of tune with the 
peaceful scene under the frozen blue skies. 

The grazing was scanty on the hill. Many flocks passed here every day, 
pillaging the sparse grass on the eroded slopes. Higher up, in the beds of 
the wadis, near the summit of the hill, the rain and the nearness to the 
border; which kept the shepherds away, increased the richness of the pasture. 

He controlled his flock with moderation, gathering it together whenever 
it threatened to lose cohesion. At noon the younger sheep were tempted to 
climb up the mountain to the luscious patches of green, and the ewes cast 
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longing glances towards the sheepfold at the bottom of the slope where 
their offspring were waiting. By the time he had attained some measure of 
compromise between these two opposing camps, they had gone far beyond the 
limits of permitted behavior. He called them together, and looked out to 
new vistas, some suddenly revealed at a great height, others closer and 
primeval in their wildness and emptiness. Fields of many-colored flowers, 
which grew with complete freedom in the area adjoining the border, climbed 
up the curves of the mountain and hid themselves away in the valleys. From 
an orchard abandoned during the war came a heavy scent of almond blossom. 

“To hell with it!’ he muttered to himself, as he always did when he 
was moved by something. 

He sat down on a neglected and tottering stone wall and got ready for 
lunch, The flock and the shepherd were wrapped in an atmosphere of 
complete peace, shot through with faint eating noises and the click of rolling 
stones. He opened the newspaper in which his sandwiches had been wrapped, 
and read about things which were pointless because of the paper’s age and 
their remoteness from this quiet spot. He was humming a tune to himself, 
happy and contented, when he heard the sound of iron striking against iron. 
He pricked up his ears and heard someone call him in Arabic from behind 
his back: “Hey, you !” 

“Welcome,” he replied in the same tongue, turning his head round with 
a studied casualness. This lack of haste was something left over from the 
peacefulness of the lunch hour and the drowsiness brought on by the sun’s 
heat; but when he saw the two young men carrying guns he knew that his 
instinct had not deceived him. His apparent indifference, concealing his 
genuine surprise, confused his assailants. They stood behind him, their sub- 
machine guns at the ready and their faces betraying uncertainty about their 
next move. 

A chill crawled up and down his spine, and his hands grew suddenly 
heavy. He was afraid they might, in their excitement, put a bullet into him 
by mistake. So he kept quite still. 

After waiting a minute or so he got up and spoke to them in guttural 
Arabic, with the calm of someone who was temperamentally incapable of 
thinking evil of anybody. He knew that his appearance was calculated to in- 
spire trust. “Ahlan v’sahlan ! Welcome! What do you want these things for ?” 
He pointed to the weapons. “Put them away. They'll laugh at you down in 
the village, especially the youngsters. Two brave warriors taking guns to an 
old unarmed man... and your hands are still trembling...” 

They listened to him in amazement, perhaps because of his fluent Arabic, 
or maybe it was his coolness that surprised them. Now they stood face to 
face and still no shot had been fired. It would be more difficult to fire now. 
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He sensed that he had acted wisely. His speaking to them had made their 
job harder. He was no longer a nameless Jew, into whom they could pump 
a bullet and be finished. The few words he had spoken had performed their 
function. They had created a link of common humanity between the murderers 
and their would-be victim. One or two sentences, and now if they killed him 
they would be killing a man with a distinct personality which aroused their 
cariosity. 


Li e knew perfectly well that their hands were not shaking because they 
were afraid. But they had never killed anyone! He was familiar with 
that feeling which combined curiosity, wonder, and the impatience of a 
newly-tasted lust. In a little while they might be weltering in the excitement 
of their first corpse: a man whose life they had cut short with their own 
hands. They would look with trembling pleasure at this body lying in a pool 
of blood, quivering a little like a slaughtered chicken before becoming quite 
silent. And then disappointment would seize them: a miserable corpse would 
be lying at their feet. 

Both of them wore old, ragged clothes, torn army shirts, worn woollen 
jackets and badly-fitting trousers. The young one, a boy of about sixteen, 
with some light fluff on his cheeks, had fine, large eyes and thick hair. 
The other one was older, about twenty, with a battered nose, ugly, with 
tangled, dirty hair like that around a sheep’s tail, and tiny, sad eyes. 

He looked at both of them in turn, trying to find something to say in 
order to distract their attention from what they wanted to do. He wondered 
which one he should speak to first. In front of him stood two armed strangers, 
and his life might depend upon discerning some spark of humanity in one 
of their faces. He was more scared of the younger good-looking one, for 
handsome people who are inexperienced in the tortures caused by their own 
bodies are unable to understand other people’s sorrow, and their selfishness 
breeds cruelty and contempt for weak old men. He pinned his hopes on the 
ugly one: ugliness and poverty breed virtue and character. 

“Put up your hands!” the ugly one called out, rolling his pig’s eyes 
angrily. 

He kept his hands where they were. “Why ?” 

“Put up your hands !” he shouted again, his hands playing with the bolt 
of the machine gun. 

“Ah, stop that nonsense,” he remarked in a casual voice. 

The two of them looked at him with astonishment. The shadow of a 
youthful smile played on the younger one’s lips. He sensed that the decisive 
moment had come. The dangerous game had reached a crisis. If they didn’t 
kill him now, he might still have a chance. They'd take him prisoner. He 
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was surprised by his own behavior, but knew that his instincts weren't deceiv- 
ing him. Fear made death seem acceptable, acknowledged its existence, made 
the victim a partner in the killing. Fear was death on the way. But coolness 
and presence of mind, which refused to accept the possibility of them killing 
him, placed a heavy responsibility on their shoulders. They had to create death 
in a place where it had not existed previously. 

“Put up your hands — or else!” the ugly one shouted at him, cradling 
the gun in his hands. 

“What do you want, that an old man like me should lower his dignity... 
Why ?” He stretched his hands out to the side and shrugged his shoulders. 

“That's how things are,” the younger one said, letting his gun slip, as 
if the other had broken one of the rules of the game. 

He smiled. “That's how things are, my friend, you're right. But not 
if you have two young men, armed, and one old man without arms.” 

“Have you any weapons ?” the ugly one asked. 

“I said I haven't, and you still ask me?” he scolded him, feeling he 
was scoring a distinct point over his opponent. He had made a_ justified 
complaint, and now his murderers would be killing a man with honor and 
pride. 

“Search him,” the ugly one ordered in a disbelieving voice. 

Avraham helped the youngster to empty his pockets. While doing this, 
he looked directly into his eyes. The lad turned his eyes away, as if was ashamed 
of what he was doing, and cast envious glances at his lunch. 

“You can eat it if you like,” Avraham said. “I’m not hungry.” 

“You'll never be hungry again in this world,” the ugly one called out. 

“Inshallah, there'll be no drought. I won’t know the meaning of hunger,” 
he answered placidly. 

H° saw that he had misjudged them. The ugly one was the more dangerous 
of the two. He continued talking to the youngster, who was looking in his bag. 
“The rains were late this year, but once they came they were regular. The 

crops will be good. The summer crops too, if Allah is good. Well, what do 

you think ? They probably said to you, what's good for the Jews is bad for you. 

Well, they were telling lies. After all, the same cloud brings down welcome 

rain on el-Jib and Beerotayim. Jew and Arab — each has one prayer in his 

heart. Hey, grrrrrrr !"" he called his flock, which was straying to the top of 
the hill. “While we're standing here and talking, the sheep will run away from us.” 

“Salah !” the youngster shouted. 

“Yes!” The voice came faintly from the summit of the hill. 

“Take the flock !” he shouted. 


“Where to? What do you mean, take the flock ?” Avraham exclaimed 
angrily. 
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“A week ago, at Bir Haman,” the youngster said apologetically, “some 
Jews took an Arab’s flock away from him.” 

“You have the guns, you can make the laws,” he replied, in the tone of 
one who accepts a judgment without protesting. 

The ugly one laughed contemptuously. ‘‘Do you call these guns ? Are you 
going blind, old man ?” He stroked his weapon, a Carl Gustav sub-machine gun, 
and his glittering eyes betrayed his pride. ‘And they say every Jew is a soldier. 
Truly this man has never before seen such a beautiful weapon,” he remarked to 
the youngster. 


He tried to transfer to himself his enemy's satisfaction with his gun. 

“Beautiful guns,” he stated, as if confirming the Arab’s judgment and pride. 

“And not only beautiful. Also good ! added the youngster, who had gone 
away meanwhile, the knapsack on his shoulders. 

“Tatatatatatata — and you're dead!” The ugly one smiled, exposing his 
healthy-looking white teeth. 

“Oh, for that you don’t need such a beautiful gun.” Both of them laughed. 

“What is a man ? You can kill him with a stone !” the youngster said with 
great compassion. 

“A stone, some bad water, a sickness — and he’s finished,” he said, reducing 
the value of the deed they wished to perform. “And yet man can conquer all 
his passions and make these beautiful weapons in his wisdom,” he added, 
restoring to man his honor. When he spoke he moved his head as if singing 
a tune, as is the way of the Arabs. 

“Ah,” said the ugly one proudly, “today everything is made in factories. 
I was in Jenin — such things I saw! Machines doing everything, even praying 
to Allah !" 

“On the radio they pray to the prophet,” remarked the youngster, proud 
of his knowledge. 

“And why did God not create the machines, do you know ?” was Avraham’s 
contribution to this philosophical discussion, wrinkling his brow. The mouth 
framed the words, the hands asked their questions, and the whole body was 
wrapped in the speculation about the wonder of God’s works. 

“No,” the youngster answered. 

“Why not, I ask you ? God created man, who has created the machines. 
Then why did not God create the machines ? You don’t know ? Then you are 
lucky that an old man comes from the land of the Jews to teach you wisdom. 
Understand well, God did not want to create machines because he did not 
wish to corrupt man. He gave man intelligence, in order that he himself might 
be able to create machines, and in order that he would not be lazy. God hates 
laziness more than a bad woman.” 

“Well spoken,” exclaimed the ugly one. 
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“Ah, a bad woman,” the youngster giggled, “‘yes, indeed God hates laziness 
more than a bad woman... But the one who has a bad woman need not fear God.” 


‘A bad woman makes the man lazy. Oh miserable one! He hates his wife 
and God hates him.” 


A spirit of unity bound them together for a little while, because of the “bad 

woman.” Avraham was happy about his tiny victory, achieved as a result 
of setting up a common enemy, which had made them temporary allies. He 
noticed a shadow of doubt cross the ugly one’s face, and saw that he felt they 
were not holding fast to their purpose. The youngster was flattered at taking 
part in the mature conversation of men of the world who were familiar with 
women’s ways. 


“Oh God, he speaks with wisdom, like the radio!’ he called out 
enthusiastically. 


“What is the radio ? A man speaks there, reading from a piece of paper, 
and he is no wiser than anyone else. A wise man is he who can make a radio 
with his own hands.” 

“And you — can you do this ?” the youngster pressed him. 

“Yes.” 

“Truly ?” 


“One learns and then one knows,’ 


he answered, with a modesty which 
tstonished the youngster even more. 


“You know how to do the difficult things, and yet you graze the flock 
like one of the young boys ?” asked the youngster disbelievingly. 

“Yes, by the life of my faith !” 

Avraham looked down at his old shoes, the dirty trousers. He knew that 
the Arabs regarded a shepherd as being a low being, the last rung in the 
social ladder. And here was he, a Jew, whose hair was shot through with 
gray, and he was still herding sheep. Plainly he was a good-for-nothing, whom 
no one paid any. attention to. Now the youngster was confused: should he 
admire this strange nation, whose shepherds knew how to make radios with 
their own hands? Or should he reproach the people down in the valley 
who did not appreciate the sterling qualities of an educated old man, who had 
won his heart by his eloquence ? Out of this admiration and complaint would 
grow sympathy — and his life depended on it. 

“You are young,” he sighed, “and you don’t know what the kubineyah * 
is like. Ask the people in the village, and they'll tell you. There are still 
a few old men there, who used to visit us in the good old days — Sheikh 
Farchan, Abdul Aziz, Mahmud Salah... And they too used to say to us: if 
you had been members of our nation you would have led a better life, as you 


* Arabic term for the kibbutz. 
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are educated men who could have occupied yourselves with professions which 
would enrich you. And we would say to them: We do not want silver 
and gold...” 

“I have heard this,” the ugly one broke in, “and also seen it with my 
own eyes. When I was a boy, my father told me.” 

“And what did your father tell you ?” 


ie ugly one began explaining the basic principles of the kibbutz to his 
friend. From time to time Avraham interrupted him in order to clear up 
a point which he hadn’t understood properly. “We do not seek silver and gold, 
but justice and righteousness,” he said to them, and laughed inside himself. 
It had been years since he had used such language about the values of life: 
the subject was too complicated. But what was not quite true down below 
became self-evident up here on the hill. Between life and death, when man 
was either good or bad, a murderer or a merciful human being, everything 
became suddenly very simple. And everything connected with life down there 
also became innocent again. When he faced death a man became naive and 
simple again. The world became transparent and plain, and it was hard 
to leave it. 

He watched the expression in the ugly one’s face closely, knowing that 
he thought and spoke of the Jews and their affairs with hate and contempt, 
and sensed that danger was near. The tiny pigs’ eyes shone with a sudden 
wisdom. He brought his gun to the ready, scolding his companion : 


“He'll talk and talk, turning your ears back to front. He'll twist you round 
with lies, until you forget who he is and who you are. Why did they give 
you a gun ? So that you should kill him! And you open your big eyes, as 
if he’s your teacher. Give him a bullet and be finished with it. And it you 
won't do it — I will. One-two — and his mouth will be filled with blood 
instead of fine words.” 

“Why should we kill him ? What use will his death be to you ?” asked 
the youngster, his eyes clouding over with sadness. “Listen, he’s an old man, 
with gray hair. Why shoot him, he’s already half dead.” 

And the boy slid Avraham an apologetic look, as if to say: “Don’t be 
cffended, I only insult you in order to save your life.” 

“You're a fool,” snapped the ugly one. 

“He wants to boast to the people in his village, telling them how he 
fought with a Jew and killed him. And now he is angry with you, because 
you will tell his friends that this hero shot an old, unarmed man,’ Avraham 
Said to the youngster, casting contemptuous glances at the older Arab. 

“I'm not from the village, and I pay no attention to what those fellahin 
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say. I’m a loyal Arab, and I know who my enemy is,” said the ugly one proudly, 
tapping his gun. 

“Ah, so he’s not from the village. Then he doesn’t know that for eight 
years no blood has been spilt on this border. That’s why he doesn’t mind 
putting an end to this good peace, which lets the fellah sow his crops in the 
hope that he can reap them when they have ripened.” 

“You won't kill him !” the youngster said forcefully. 

“His people killed your people,” shouted the ugly one. 

“The army killed, and he is an old man, who does not carry arms.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Aha, how does he know ?” Avraham mocked him. “He is younger than 
you, but wiser. If I had carried weapons, then I wouldn’t have gone out to 
the border with empty hands.” 

“Aha !”” the youngster exclaimed excitedly. 

“Aren’t you ashamed, to quarrel with me in front of the Jew ?” the ugly 
one taxed him. 

“Tl be silent, but you won't kill him.” 

“Come with me,” the older one growled angrily. He put his hand on the 
youngster’s shoulder and talked to him earnestly, in a low voice. 


hile they were talking, a tall young man strode down from the top of the 

hill. He was barefooted, and carried his gun lightly over his shoulders 

like a shepherd’s staff. He skipped easily over the rocks, the picture of self- 
confident masculinity and strength. 

“Here is Salah,” cried the youngster joyfully. 

Salah was about 25, husky and brown-skinned, with a strong open face, 
and large calves’ eyes. Avraham surveyed the expression on his face carefully, 
as a scout spies out an unknown territory. At the sight of the newcomer his 
spirits lifted a little. He was a man of the soil, he said to himself, a man 


satisfied with his lot. He was devoid of the curiosity which could cost others 
their lives. 


Salah began cross-examining him, in the way he had been taught. There 
was no knowing how much use the answers would be to him, but that was 
the way he had been taught and that was how he carried out his task. 

“Your name ?” he asked, with a decisive bite to his voice. 


“Aha, that’s the way to talk to a person,” Avraham cried out. “They 
don’t teach the youngsters the same manners, it seems, only we have preserved 
the manners which reveal men born in this country. I am called Ibrahim Rachmani. 
And your name ? But why should I ask ? With my own ears I have heard — 
Salah. May Allah bless your fields and your flocks.” 

“Where from ?” 
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“Beerotayim.” 

“Weapons ?” 

“If I had any — then I would be a dead man now. Do you not know 
the saying: the innocent travellers shall be killed by their own guns, because 
they cast fear on their fellow men ?” 

“Are you a friend of the Arabs ?” 

“A friend of the good Arabs, and a foe of the bad.” 

“Those who are good in our eyes are bad in yours,” the ugly one interjected. 

“Allah has given us his laws in order to distinguish between the good and 
the bad,” he replied calmly. 

“What can a Jew know about the laws of Allah ?” the ugly one sneered 
impudently. 

He recited to them passages from the Koran which praised the Jews: 
“I have chosen you from among all the nations, O Children of Israel.” 

“That was a long time ago,” Salah said. This was clearly also one of the 
things he had been taught. “The past is dead. How old are you ?” 

i Pa 

“You have lived twice as long as me.” 

“May Allah bless your portion.” 

Salah looked at him, but said nothing. Avraham sensed that Salah felt 
this friendly conversation was not fitting to his position. He was afraid of 
the gathering silence, and tried to find words in order to continue the conversa- 
tion. He felt tremendously exhausted, as if his body had performed fantastic 
feats of physical prowess. He tried to talk, but his tongue would not answer 
him. The shepherd felt that life was being cut off from him, and that he was 
to blame for this. Finally he collected all the air he could into his chest, licked 
his lips with spittle and pushed a groaning sound out of his mouth despite himself. 

“What are you going to do with me ?” 

“To kill you,” Salah said regretfully. 

“The gun is in your hand,” he sighed again. 

“And what would you do if I fell into your hands ?” Salah asked him 
with great simplicity. 

For a moment he felt that he could not lie any more. These were probably 
his last moments, and he was sick to death of this terrible game. His clear 
thinking was becoming confused, and his end was drawing near. 

“I don’t know,” he answered. 


wr he had spoken he thought that he had sealed his own fate. Salah 
looked at him in astonishment, and his calves’ eyes clouded over. For 
a moment he regretted his words, and on the other hand he was proud of his 
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courage. They would kill him anyhow, but at least his fate was in his own | 


hands: he had lived a long life with wisdom and bravery. 
“You are not a liar,’ Salah summed up his close inspection of Avraham’s 


face and clothes. ‘‘And now I know that you will always tell me the truth.” 
(Salah continues cross-examining Avraham about the kibbutz. Uncertain whether to 


kill him or not, he goes back to the village to ask his superiors how he should act, | 


leaving Avraham in the care of the other two youths. In a last deperate attempt to 


save his life, Avraham enters into conversation with the ugly one.) 
T he land belonged to the Arabs, but the Jews came and took it away,” claimed 
the ugly one, nodding his head and pronouncing the words like threats, 

“Before then it belonged to the Jews.” 

“Ah, that was a long time ago.” 

“And when did it belong to you ? That too was a long time ago.” 

“One was a long time ago, and one a short time.” 

“To God long and short are all the same.” 

“But to people it is not.” 

“The law of man is false. And of what importance is time ? We in fifty 
years did more than you had done in a thousand. Minutes are more precious 
to me than days to you.” 

“Liar !” shrieked the ugly onc. 

He remained silent. As the ugly one would: not allow him to prepare 
himself for death peacefully, he occupied himself with thinking about the most 
recent events. Why had Salah gone to ask his superiors ? That meant that 
he did not wish to kill him. For if he had wanted to kill him he would not 
have hesitated. The thought crossed his mind, and was immediately confirmed 
by what he had heard from the Israeli security forces: the Arab villagers were 
not interested in bloodshed, which could cause them harm. There was conflict 
between the older men and the youngsters, who followed outside fighters and 
were organized into gangs that sabotaged and murdered. Salah came from the 
village, and he was caught up in this struggle. The ugly one was one of the 
outside organizers. For that reason they had not brought him to the village, 
as they were afraid some of the old men would have demanded his release. 
Now Salah had gone to receive orders, without which he would not dare to 
call down on himself the wrath of the village elders. 


Hope returned to him. Perhaps Salah might ask the villagers’ advice. He 
stole a glance at the ugly one’s face: he was giggling at him wickedly, and 
trying to annoy him with political questions. He could not allow himself to 
display weakness because of a loss of hope. Despair was halfway to death. 
The truth was that he was tired of the constant need for pretense. Yet hope 
was with him. Salah was no youngster, torn by sudden impulses. If he had 
wanted to kill him he would have done so already. 


“After the big planes will come, and the heavy machines, and the tanks 
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and the cannons, and knock down all the big cities and all the villages, I will 
come with the army to Beerotayim, and we will kill all the men and take all 
the women, and I will take your daughter and... I killed her father, I will 
tell them, I'll take the daughter.” 


His eyes glittered as he spoke. He glanced at Avraham suspiciously, in 
order to note the impression his words had made. 

Now Avraham understood that his opponent had not entered the discussion 
out of boredom. He wanted to kill him, but couldn’t do it without a pretext. 
By talking like this he fed his hate. He wanted to insult him, to arouse him 
to white heat and an angry retort. Then, in a moment of rage, he would load 
his gun and no longer control his actions. He was not a peasant, and nothing 
could stop him from killing him. But he was not yet certain how to act. He 
wanted to enlist the aid of anger, to eliminate the last vestiges of human 
sympathy, which had been aroused in him by the power of speech. And when 
Salah would come, and would ask him why he killed the Jew, he would 
answer angrily : ‘He cursed my religion !” 

“Give another cigarette, oh son of man,’ Avraham asked. “You took 
a whole packet from me.” 

Now, with the cigarette in his mouth, he was freed from talking for a 
while. But from time to time he dropped a word or two from his clenched 
lips, in order to keep the thread of talk intact. 

“When I finish the cigarette,’ he promised, “I will tell you the story 
of Mussa, whom the Jews call Moses, and the fire he put in his mouth. Do 
you know the tale ?” 

“No.” 

“Wait a while, and you shall hear it.” 


H e told the legend slowly, intoning the words with care and making suitable 

gestures. He drew out the details, as if by so doing he could prolong 
his life. And by the time the story came to an end, he knew it had fulfilled 
his function. Salah came out of the trees towards them, the sheep at his heels. 

“Well, what did they say ?” asked the ugly one in surprise. 

“They said: to return the sheep.” 

“Are they afraid of the Jews, those cattle ?”” shouted the ugly one in disgust. 

“It’s not my concern,” Salah maintained. “They are the ones who think 
and give orders.” 

Salah speeded up the flock and led it off over the summit. 

“And the old man ?” asked the ugly one, after Salah had come back. 

Salah looked at Avraham in confusion. Something was depressing him. 
Up in the village they laughed at his efforts and mocked the information he 
had brought back from the cross-examination. 
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“And what now, did they say ?” asked the ugly one. 

“They said: foolish people ask foolish questions.” 

“I told you ! Good. Here we have sent the cursed Jews their sheep. That's 
enough for them. Perhaps to get the sheep they would have sent the army. But 
they won't send the army to fetch the corpse of an old man.” 

“Wait,” Salah said. ‘Not here. And we'll roll him down from the mountain. 
They'll find the body, and won't come at night destroying vineyards and orchards, 
Get up and walk !” he ordered Avraham. 

The shepherd began walking slowly along the path leading down the slope 
to his house, which he knew he would never see again. He wanted to get as 
close as possible, in order that his eyes might gaze at his house again before 
they closed for the last time. He quickened his steps. Behind his back he 
heard the ugly one’s laugh. 

“He wants to run away, the old man. But the bullet is quicker than him.” 

He became confused. Thoughts fluttered through his brain and mingled 
with enchanting landscapes shot through with the soft afternoon sun. He wanted 
to think of the view and forget death. But his senses were taut, and he heard 
their footsteps and voices behind him. 

“From here on I'll take him,” he heard Salah say suddenly. 


He didn’t turn his head. Quite calmly he thought of the ugly one’s 
disappointment at missing the killing he had waited for so long. He did not 
want to see him again ; he hated him from the depths of his soul. He hastened 
his steps again, hearing Salah coming up behind him. 


7 walked a long way, until they were almost on the edge of the winding 
slope just inside the Israeli border. He knew that now he had an even 
chance of remaining alive. Salah could kill him or let him go with equal ease. 
He did not possess the soft heart of the handsome youngster, or the cruelty 
of the ugly youth. The head behind his back was buzzing with thoughts which 
would decide his fate. Salah’s passions were equable. Intelligence would cast 
the deciding vote. Perhaps he was influenced by a foolish idea borrowed from 
one of his teacher's lectures. And without feeling hate, without passion, simply 
because of his respect for his masters’ teachings, he might kill him in another 
few minutes, because “it is impossible for Jews and Arabs to live together.” 

“Halt !”’ called Salah. 

Avraham stood and waited for the shot. He did not want to see the face 
of his enemy at the moment of his death. He would have liked to fall on his 
face, so that he would see the valley. For a moment he felt fear, which deadens 
the senses. 


“Why should I take pity on you ?” asked Salah, giving him an undecided 
look. 
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“Your mercy is in your heart, not in mine ; why then do you ask me ?” 

“I don’t know what to do with you.” 

“Leave me, and I will know what to do,” Avraham said, watching Salah’s 
lips avidly. 

A confused smile wavered over Salah’s dark face. 

“Truly you are a man without fear. By my head, you are not a Jew! You 
are an Arab, by Allah, an Arab.” 

“Ishmael was the son of Abraham.” 

“You are wise, Sidi, wise. And I cannot kill you. He who kills a wise man 
is as if he kills wisdom itself.” 

“He who kills one man kills all mankind.” 

“I will not kill you, Sidi. Go to your home, to your wife and children. 
Promise me only that you will not tell any man what happened here. The birds 
of the sky will hear your voice, and the distance from your village to mine 
is small. The men of the village will hear the tale, and I shall be called a traitor.” 

“Fear not, Salah, my brother, fear not.” 

“Swear to me !” 

Tears came to his eyes at the naivete of this man, who had wanted to 
kill him. 

“In the name of God.” 

For a moment Salah’s face lighted up, and then a cloud passed over it again. 

“You swore by God ? And I have heard that there is no God in your 
hearts. And you, do you believe that there is a God in the heavens ?” 

“For some there is, and for others there is not, Salah.” 

“And now farewell, Sidi, and peace be with you and your flock. See, the 
sheep are over there, on the slope of the mountain.” 

He placed the palm of his right hand in Salah’s and held his left hand 
on his heart. 

As he descended the mountain, he was seized by a sudden terror. The release 
from the tension of the last few hours gave free play to his emotions. His 
whole body shivered as he walked, and his legs felt heavy. He felt as if he 

was about to be shot in the back. But he heard and felt nothing. He looked 
behind him. Salah stood on a rock, gun slung over his shoulders, waving to him. 
He returned the greeting. Then Salah turned, and disappeared over the border. 


(Translated by AUBREY HODES) 








STUDIES IN THE ARAB THEATER AND 
CINEMA, by Jacob M. Landau, University 
of Pennsylvania Press. pp. 290, $6. 


This book is not only the first Western 
study of a subject hitherto completely neg- 
lected by Orientalists; it is a pioneer work 
by a young Israeli scholar who has filled a 
gap in this field long felt by scholars and 
studenis alike, 


A more fitting description could not have 
been given by Professor H.A.R.Gibb, the 
note] Orientalist, who in the preface to 
this work writes: “A study of the Arab 
theater is one of those things which every- 
one interested in the Arab world wants to 
have, bur which qualified scholars usually 
leave for ‘somebody’ to do.” 

The reason is simple. Dr. Landau’s list 
of more than 1,000 Arabic plays and hund- 
reds of newspaper quotations at the end of 
his book is the best proof that no history 
on this subject can be written without the 
author necessarily wading through a flood 
of Arabic journals of the past century. 


The author is a graduate of the Hebrew 
University’s School of Oriental Studies in 
Jerusalem, who received his Ph.D. from Lon- 
don University and who published his first 
research work in Oriental studies some 
years ago: “Parliaments and Parties in 


Egypt,” which may also be classified as a 
pioneer work in this specific field. He is 
a regular contributor to a number of jour- 
nals on Oriental subjects both in Israel and 
abroad. 


A PIONEER WORK IN THE ARAB THEATER 





Dividing his present book in three parts, 
Dr. Landau lets the reader enter into anew, 
hitherto unknown world, in which he de- 
scribes the elements which gave birth to the 
development of the modern theater and its 
impact on the social and cultural life of the 
Arabic-speaking people. He also briefly exa- 
mines the start and development of the 
Arabic cinema and film industry, 

From the days of medieval mimicry, 
through the “Ta’siah,” the passion play, the 
famous Arab storytellers, the ‘“‘hakawati,” 
to the Turkish karagoes) shadow play in 
Egypt, Syria and North Africa, the writer 
leads the reader to the beginnings of mo- 
dern Arabic drama at the end of the last 
century, when Lebanese Christians began to 
perform the plays of Moliere and Shake- 
speare. 

These Lebanese Christians played a lead- 
ing part in the progress of modern Arabic 
literatcre, and they formed the pillar of the 
Arab literary and artistic renaissance when 
they emigrated to the Nile Valley at the 
turn of the century The first professional 
dramatic group was established in the days 
of the Khedive Tewfik; it also introduced 
a female role in its repertoire with the Jew- 
ish actress Leila. Then came George Ab- 
beyad, with his classical performances with 
the Ramses troupe, founded in 1923 as the 
first dramatic group to be headed by a Eu- 
ropean-trained actor, Yousef Wahbi, who 
studied under the Italian Chiantoni and who 
was the first to introduce the social theme 
into the Arab stage. 
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Dr. Landau’s analyses of some of the 
great Arab playwrights’ works, by Shawki, 
the Taimur brothers, and Tewfik el Hakim, 
are extremely well written, 


The final chapter — on the Arabic ci- 
nema — is rather an anti-climax compared 
to the sections on the theater. Much space 
is devoted to such purely commercial as- 
pects of the Egyptian film industry as dis- 
tribution, production and financing. In ad- 
dition, there ate long descriptions of the 
leading film stars... All this does not leave 
a convincing and real picture in the minds 
of the readers. 

Yousef Wahbi’s part in introducing sub- 
jects into the Arabic theater has been men- 
tioned. But far more important was_ his 
role of a social reformer in his screen act- 
ing — a fact almost completely overlooked 
by the writer. The convincing roles of such 
stars as Abbas Fares in ‘Les Miserables,” 
of Bader Lama in the fine historical films, 
“Cleopatra,” “Salah e-Din’ and “Kais wa 
Leila,” are eniirely neglected, Sucl: persona- 
lities of the Arabic screen as the Druze 
Asmahan, Tehia Karicka, Mediha Yuara, 
are not even mentioned, while the leading 
comedian for decades, B’shara Hakim, and 
Ansar Wajdi, are merely mentioned in pass- 
ing... r 
True, the author completed his study with 
the year 1950, but whatever he does say 
about the Egyptian screen after that year, 
tells merely a fraction of the true story of 
the troubles of the industry (along with 
the other sections of the fine arts) in Egypt 
under the revolutionary junta. 

This only recently was described by You- 
sef Wahbi himself in his “‘J’accuse,” which 
was published in the Cairo pictorial maga- 
zine, “Al Mussawar,’ and was rever even 
touched upon in Dr. Landau’s book, 

This work would also have been of great- 
er value had there been a number of illu- 
strations. 


However, these shortcomings still do not 
detract from the overall impression created 
by the book as an outstanding work in a 
new fieid, and as a study which is of a high 
standard. Dr. Landau should be congratulat- 


ed, and Israel’s Orientalists may well be 
proud of the added fame they will win with 
the publication of this study. 

GIDEON WEIGERT 


Studies on the Dead Sea Scrolls 


ASPECTS OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
(SCRIPTA HIEROSOLYMITANA : Publica- 
tions of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
Vol. IV) edited by Chaim Rabin and Yigael 
Yadin, The Magnes Press, The Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, 1958.— 


The continuing interest in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the tremendous amount of scho- 
larly research being carried on in Jerusalem 
as well as in other centers, has found ex- 
pression in this recent publication prepared 
by the Institute of Jewish Studies in the 
Faculty of Humanities of the Hetrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. The various studies, con- 
tributed by ten of the University’s scholars, 
center mainly about problems of comparative 
linguistics, though Dr. Yadin’s contribution is 
on “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews’’ and Dr. David Flusser’s on 
“The Dead Sea Sect and Pre-Pauline Chris- 
A very interesting study on the 
“Calendar Reckoning of the Sect from the 
Judean Desert,’ by Prof. Shemaryahy Tal- 
mon, not only contributes to the identifica- 
tion of the sect called “Yachad’ but also 
throws light on the period as a whole. 


stianity.”” 


Despite the great amount of literature 
which has already appeared on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the wide, almost popular in- 
terest which the Scrolls have attracted, it is 
clear that we are still far from a complete 
understanding of the writings on the parch- 
ments and their full import. Further studies 
along the lines of the present work not 
only must strive to arrive at a better under- 
standing of the scrolls themselves, but will 
inevitably cast needed light on a_ period 
whose complexity has been tending to grow 
greater with increased knowledge. And, as 
the two studies by Dr. Yadin and Dr. Flus- 
ser testify, that light will be cast on the 
origins of Christianity as well as on Judaism. 

It is unfortunate that the book was prepar- 
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ed in such haste that the proofreading was 
very faulty. The high quality of the scholar- 
ship is marred by a large number of typo- 
graphical errors which disturb the reader. 
S.B. 


An Italian Anthology on Israel 


ISRAELE : Special Number of “IL PONTE,” 
December 1958, published by “La Nuova 
Italia,” Florence, Italy. 


The editors of the Italian political and liter- 
rary review, I/ Ponte, have published a spe- 
cial number on Israel, which will be a mine 
of information and understanding for Italians 
and Italian-speaking readers in general. The 
500-page book, published as a tribute to Is- 
rael’s tenth anniversary, brings together a 
collection of writers from almost all sections 
of Israeli public opinion, including, among 
the rest, President Yizhak Ben-Zvi, Premier 
David Ben-Gurion, Minister of Development 
Mordechz; Bentov, Minister of the Interior 
Yisrael Bar Yehuda, Professor Martin Buber, 
Moshe Shamir, Yigal Alon and others. 


In so doing the book raises and discusses 
many of the problems facing the new state, 
from the problems of religion and state to 
Israeli-Arab relationships. The anthology also 
includes articles on geography, history, econo- 
mic development, the kibbutz and the Israeli 
village, education and integration, as well as 
on arts, letters, and science. 


S. B. 


Publications Received 


DESTIN DU PROCHE-ORIENT, P. Rondot, 
Editions du Centurion, Paris. 

ARAB UNITY : Hope and Fulfillment, Fay- 
ez A. Sayegh, the Devin-Adair Company, 
New York. 

TMUROT POLITIOT B’OLAM HA’ ARAVI 
(Hehb.) (Political Changes in the Arab 
World), Sifriat Poalim, Tel Aviv. 
INTRODUCTION A L’HINDOUISME, by 
Maurice Queguiner, Editions de L’Orante, 
Paris. 

AINA OMRI (Where Are My Days), by 
Ahsan Abdul Kadim, The Arab Book Lid., 
Tel-Aviv. (Arabic). 
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THE MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


Egypt’s “New Valley” 


Egypt is busy now with plans for the exe- 
cution of a giant development project called 
“The New Valley,” to develop and settle a 
desert area parallel to the Nile Valley. Ac- 
cording to the Egyptian newspaper A/ Akb- 
bar, the government of the Egyptian region 
has decided to appoint an authority to take 
charge of development and soil improvement 
of this valley. Up to the present 1,300 acres 
have been prepared, and it is hoped that 
during the year the cultivated area will reach 
4,000 acres, It is hoped that on completion 
the New Valley will add 5,400,000 acres 
of fertile soil to the 4,000,000 cultivated 
acres of the Nile Valley. The same paper 
reports that experiments carried out in the 
valley during the past two years have proved 
that the Egyptian deserts can be exploited 
for agricultural purposes. In one part of the 
new valley 18 wells have been dug, and 
they yielded a large amount of water, Large 
areas were sown to wheat and have given 
a good yield. The Cairo Government plans 
to organize a mass migration of landless peas- 
ants to this new development region and to 
settle them in socialist cooperatives, An in- 
dependent authority for the Development of 
the New Valley is to be set up, employing 
officials from the Agrarian Reform Council 
and the Agricultural Ministry. In addition, 
officers from the engineering corps, the fron- 
tier corps, and other military services will be 
drafted in order to accelerate the pace of 
work, 


The Government of the United Arab Re- 
public has sent a number of study groups 
abroad to investigate similar plans and to ob- 


tain experience for the execution of such pro- 
jects. One of these delegations has gone to 
the United States to learn methods of artifi- 
cial rain-making. 

The cooperative societies in Egypt have 
called meetings and decided to mobilize a 
quarter of a million men for volunteer work 
in the new valley. These volunteers will give 
15 days’ work each. 


Drought Troubles in Jordan 


The drought which has affected this area 
has inflicted serious damage on the crops in 
Jordan. In 1958 the Jordanian wheat harvest 
was only 65,516 tons, as compared with 
219,812 tons harvested in 1957, while the 
barley harvest was 16,800 tons in comparison 
to 80,00 for the previous year. 

The United States has come to the aid 
of Jordan and has recently sent large ship- 
ments of wheat and flour, Additional ship- 
ments are expected to arrive soon. The Jor- 
danian Government began to distribute flour 
and wheat last month to those who had been 
affected by the drought. 

The Jordanian Development Council has 
taken a number of steps to overcome the 
scarcity of water, and has drafted an emer- 
gency program for the development of sub- 
soil water resources and the drilling of ar- 
tesian wells in various places. A special go- 
vernmental committee has also been establi- 
shed for the relief of the stricken areas. Sums 
of money have been allotted to clean the 
springs in the villages, while herdsmen have 
been given fodder from the American relief 
shipments. 

The rains which have fallen in Jordan 
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until now have slightly relieved the problem 
in the northern and central agricultural areas, 
but the south has remained dry. 


Situation Improved in Saudi Arabia 

The Lebanese newspaper A/ Hyat reports 
that the Saudi Arabian Prime Minister, Emir 
Faisal, told a press conference that Saudi 
Arabia’s economic situation has improved re- 
cently and that a certain amount of stability 
has been obtained. The Emir was asked 
whether the government had any intention of 
raising the oil royalties from 50% to 60%, 
as had been done by Venezuela. He replied 
that the matter was now being discussed by 
the Szudi Arabian Government and Aramco. 


Deliberations 

of the Arab Economic Council 

The Arab Economic Council completed its 
deliberations in Cairo in the middle of Jan- 
uary, afte: ratifying the recommendations of 
the economic committee of the Arab League. 
These recommendations are intended to streng- 
then the agreement on mutual trade and tran- 
sit trade between the member states of the 
Arab League by raising the import quotas 
from Arab countries from 25% to 35%, and 
by lowering the duties on raw materials 
from these countries from 60% to 50%. This 
is seen as a step ioward the eventual 
establishment of a common Arak market. 

The Economic Council also discussed steps 
to encourage tourism to the Arab countries, 
including easing entry regulations, the allot- 
ment of sufficient currency and the granting 
of transit rights to tourists without the need 
for visas, the organization of entertainment 
for groups and individuals and the establish- 
ment of joint tourist companies for all the 
members of the League. 

It was decided to call a special meeting to 
establish an Arab Airway Company. Accord- 
ing to the Council's decision, the capital of 
the projected Arab shipping company will 
be between 5—6,000,000 Egyptian Pounds, 
the shares to be distributed equally among 


all the member states. It was also decided to 
permit each government either to purchase 
the stock for itself, or to leave it for its 
citizens, 

The economic cooperation agreement of the 
Arab states was amended to allow members 
of the Arab League who are not signatories 
of the agreement to participate in the activi. 
ties of the Economic Council. An additional 
decision of the Council granted every Arab 
state which was a member of the Arab Mo. 
netary Fund the right to be represented on 
the Fund by a director. A sub-committee had 
previously found difficulty in appointing di- 
rectors to the Fund, since, according to the 
previous arrangement, one director was to 
have been chosen from Iraq, one from the 
U.A.R., one from Saudi Arabia, and one from 
all the other League members. 

M-. Eugene Black, President of the World 
Bank, has announced his intention of sending 
experts to Cairo to help in setting up the 
Arab Monetary Fund. 


Suggestions for the Nationalization 
of Arab Oil 
A memorandum prepared by Othman Halk, 
Adviser on Petroleum Affairs to the Saudi 
Arabian Government, has been sent to all 
the states in the Arab League, in preparation 
for the Arab Oil convention which is to 
meet in Cairo in the middle of April It raises 
the following suggestions: 1) the petroleum 
industry will be managed by the Arab coun- 
tries and not by the foreign companies; 2) 
Arab companies will take over ownership of 
pipelines carrying oil to Mediterranean ports; 
3) the percentage of crude oil refined in 
Arab states will be increased and Arab go- 
vernments will share in the profits from these 
refincties, as well as ‘n the profits from re- 
fineries outside the Arab areas which use 
Arab oil; 4) the possibilities of establishing 
a petro-chemical industry in the oil-producing 
Arab countries will be explored. 
ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 
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BOULOS FARAH 





A POLICY FOR ISRAELI ARABS 


(In the early months of last summer an 
Arai) National Front was organized on the 
initiative of the Israeli Communist Party and 
a number of individuals from Arab national- 
ist circles. The declared aims of the Front 
were to unify the Arabs of Israel against the 
policies of national discrimination practiced 
by the Israeli Government and to struggle for 
“the return of the rights of the Palestinian 
Arab people,’ including the return of all the 
refugees. 

Mr. Boulos Farah, the author of the fol- 
lowing article, was one of the founders of 
the Arab Labor Movement in Palestine, and 
active in the organization of Arab _ trade 
unions. He represented the Arab trade 
unions at the Conference of the World Fe- 
deration of Trade Unions in’ London, in 
1945. He was one of the early leaders of 
the local Communist Party, as well as of the 
League for National Liberation; but he left 
the party when it followed the Soviet Union's 
lead in supporting the 1947 Partition Plan. 
Since then he has been an_ irdependent 
and occupies himself with problems of Arab 
history, culture and society, on which he 
writes for Israeli Arab publications. 

In the following article, which was publish- 
ed in the monthly Arabic journal of the 
Istaeli Protestant Community, “Al Raed,” 
Mr. Farah explains his differences with the 
Front and presents his own point of view.— 
Editors.) 

It seems to me that the best means of 
breaking out of the circle of false illusions 
and mistaken sentiments dominating some of 
those active in politics among the Arabs in 


Israel and directing their popular activity, is 
to grapple with the facts, while leaning on 
experience and taking current political events 
in this country, in the region and in the 
world as a whole into consideration. 

Political knowledge and correct activity de- 
pend on: 1) a political theory which is the 
result of the investigation and study of the 
developing and changing conditions of society 
(and it is worth stressing that all political 
activity not directed by theory must fail); 2) 
experience accumulated by individuals or 
groups in the historical situations in which 
they have lived and acted; 3) a genuine. ef- 
fort, born of loyalty and deep-felt allegiance 
to progressive human ideals and the general 
good. 

In short, the political leader must be armed 
with theory, experience and sincere effort. 

On what basis, then, can the Arab national 
minority in Israel build its policies in order 
to fight the discrimination and inequality of 
opportunity it suffers ? 

In answering this question we are not 
thinking of the policies of the individual 
parties; it is not for us to advise them, since 
they are sovereign in the management of 
their own affairs. We are addressing ourselves 
to the Arab minority as a whole, without 
exception of class, group or organization, 


since it as a whole — except for the hire- 
lings and the lackeys who have sold their 
honor and their pride — suffers from the 


policies of discrimination and the evils of 
despotism. 7 

In order to answer this question, we must 
first know what the possibilities of political 
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activity on the part of the Arab minority are, 
and then define our field of activity. 


A. It is clear from both the theoretical 
and practical points of view that the minority 
does not intend to seize power, though its 
right to share it is unquestioned under any 
democratic conditions. 


B. The Arab minority does not strive for 
regional autonomy, since it does not inhabit 
one particular area of its own. It, therefore, 
does not adopt the program of separatism. 


C. Arab political leaders here are not 
struggling against imperialism, since the Arab 
minority is not living under conditions of 
imperialist occupation, though we must em- 
phasize that the former regime (the Man- 
date) was easier for us than the regime of 
the independent Jewish State. 

I ds not think that the political 
of the Arab minority here is a 
mentary part of the struggle of the 
peoples of the region; but it is true 
that both struggles are characterized by com- 
mon democratic attributes, In this the struggle 
of the minority fits not only into that of 
the peoples of the Arab Middle East, but also 
into that of all the democratic movements 
throughout the world. There is therefore no 
reason for surprise that there should be a na- 
tural mutual sympathy between the struggles 
of the Arab minority here and of the peoples 
of the larger Arab homeland, 

We have no enmity towards the state. But 
it is natural that if the policies of the govern- 
ment are inimical to us we should react with 
non-cooperation. It is mot natural that we 
should accept a situation in which we see 
public opinion constantly being prepared for 
such massacres of the Arab civilian popula- 
tion as the tragedy of Kafr Kassim. We re- 
iterate that any understanding on the part 
of the Jewish majority for our just demands 
will be received by us with goodwill 
and justified loyalty. 

Thus, if the Arab national minority has 
no intention of seizing power, does not strive 
for separation, does not consider its struggle 
to be an anti-imperialist one, and is not 
inimical to the state — what then is the 
essence of its aims ? 


struggle 
comple- 


The answer to this question may be summa- 
rized in one sentence: full equality in citizen- 
ship and political, economic, cultural and 
social non-discrimination. This, in my opi- 
nion, must be the strategy of a non-partisan 
political struggle adapted to aii forms of 
united popular action. 


I believe that upon looking about and 
grasping the political conditions at home and 
the situation in the world as a whole, and 
comprehending the specific circumstances of 
the Palestinian question, every Arab of aver- 
age intelligence and comprehension will un- 
derstand that popular political action carried 
on by the Arab citizens must not be dragged 
behind general slogans not adapted to the 
situation. 


The experience of the past ten years has 
taught us that international society is not 
prepared at present to solve the outstanding 
problems of the Palestinian question, and it 
is only too glad to freeze them until the 
time comes to take them out of the refriger- 
ator again. Even the Arab states themselves 
have enough of their own foreign and do- 
mestic problems to keep them from thinking 
about the Israeli Arabs. 


It is also true that it is more important to 
think about and work for a solution of the 
problem of the 1,000,000 Arab refugees who 
are in need of food, clothing and lodging, 
than about the problems of 200,000 Arab 
citizens of Israel. 

It clearly follows that the removal of the 
injustices done to us can only come about in 
two ways: 1) the Israeli Arabs must work 
to solve their own problems, since it is they 
who are directly concerned; 2) the dominant 
majority — the Jews — must be convinced 
that by helping and granting equality to the 
Arab citizens they serve their own interests, 
strengthening themselves regionally, politically 
and socially. It is clear under the existing in- 
ternational circumstances, that without the 
majority becoming convinced of the justness 
of the minority’s demands and without the 
majority's help, the Arab minority can win 
none of its rights. 

If the Arab citizens truly desire to realize 
their just demands, then their political orga- 
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nizations must not go beyond those recogniz- 
ed demands which have support among the 
Jewisn population, and they must not confuse 
their general aims and their concrete prog- 
ram. The issues in dispute between Israel 
and her neighbors, such as the refugee ques- 
tion, borders, the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state, Israel's place as 
one of the states of the region, and her 
political tendencies, are serious elements of 
the Arab-Israeli dispute and an inseparable 
part of the international conflict in the region. 


There is no doubt that the introduction of 
any of the aims which are the subject of 
this conflict into the program of any popu- 
lar Arab front will meet strong opposition 
on the part of the ruling majority. This fact 
places a responsibility upon all those who 
have been active in political work for years 
and who, from their political experience, 
should know that a popular Arab front 
cannot embrace all the hopes of a whole 
nation and cannot undertake 
responsibilities. 


international 


Despite my strong protest against the ter- 
ror and intimidation practiced by the Govern- 
ment against members of the Front and the 
Arab national minority, I must also blame 
those who hurried to fix their aims without 
discussing them patiently with all those con- 
cerned and without considering the opinions 
of others. 


The program of all the leaders of the 
Popular Front thus appeared without any call 
for peace; they apparently did not know 
that this desire is a world-wide one, and 
they did not understand that any program for 
political action — domestic or international — 
which does not include the call for peace and 
the relaxation of international, regional or 
domestic tensions, is questionable and incom- 
plete. This is one of the most important 
problems of the world today, one occupying 
the whole of the human ace. 

Could we not , as I suggested at one time, 
have based the program of the Front on a 
single, understandable and acceptable slogan 
calling for the legitimate rights of the Arabs 
of Israel? Or didn’t this slogan smack 
enough of national heroism or meet the de- 
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mands of the visionaries ? Was it necessary, 
in working on the level of a general popular 
front, to raise slogans used by the leaders 
of the Arab countries or by world parties or 
leaders — slogans which may fit their needs 
but not our conditions ? 


It is in place to emphasize here that our 
relationship to the Arab peoples is a frater- 
nal one, of a part to the whole, a relation- 
ship which cannot be sundered under any 
conditions. This is only natural. But under 
the limitations of our situation and the con- 
ditions of our life, we cannot follow every- 
thing said in the world around us, It is not 
our task, and never was, to end the existing 
situation, If specific political organizations 
say this is their task, it was their ,private 
affair and it was not a matter of political 
wisdom to include the whole of the Arab 
minority and the Popular Front in particular. 


Now, I want to ask whether such slogans 
can help us come closer to the Jewish ma- 
jority or to the Zionist parties ? Do such 
slogans help our loyal friends among the 
Jewish people who want to aid us in secur- 
ing our rights as critizens ? How must Jew- 
ish citizens understand the slogan of the 
“Arabs legitimate rights’? Are these the 
rights of the Arabs of Israel, the rights of 
the “Falestinian Arab people,” or the rights 
of the “whole Arab nation in the occupied 
part of their land ?” 


I know of many who have already des- 
paired of the indifference of the Jewish 
people towards our demands, The dominant 
policy among the Jews is, instead, one of 
“backs to the sea,” and those more progres- 
sive elements with a broader political vision 
are still weak. Most of the Jewish parties are 
not seriously working for the realization of 
the slogan of justice and equality for all 
citizens, and they look with doubt and suspi- 
cion on every attempt to organize ourselves 
on a national basis, their own fanatic nation- 
alism blinding them from seeing the interests 
of others. In their blissful illusions, certain 
sections feel that they are carrying out the 
role of an imperialist power over a colonial 
people. When they carry out the orders of 
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the Military Administration in Kafr Kassim 
or Dir al-Asad everything becomes exaggerat- 
ed in their eyes until a symposium on liter- 
ature o: an Arab cultural society seems an 
army of war veterans preparing for attack. 

This disease of jllusion also infects the 
socialist organizations hiding behind interna- 
tionalist programs in order to belittle the ele- 
mentary rights of the Arab national minority 
— the right to organization which was won 
by the democratic bourgeois revolutions at the 
end of the 18th century, Their feelings of 
supericrity lead them so far as to criticize 
the Arc! movement of liberation, and they 
send their supporters, who have exchang- 
ed their nationalism for cosmopolitanism, to 
international meetings in order to advise the 
Arab representatives on international affairs 
and to teach them the ideals of the prophets, 
while they themselves see here, in their own 
country, how the principles of heaven and 
earth are trampled by the Military Admini- 
stration. 

We believe that the Arabs in this country 
must avoid every tendency fanning the flames 
of hatred and national fanaticism in this 
stifling and diseased atmosphere and close 
every opening which falsifiers could exploit 
to misrepresent our just aims, I say this in 
the conviction that even a movement avoiding 
the problems of Israel and her neighbors will 
face many difficulties. We Arab citizens of 
Israel must strive to remove as many as 
possible of the difficulties which can be ex- 
ploited for reactionary incitement as weapons 
against our friends among the Jews who sup- 
port our demands and help us win our rights. 

A theoretical definition of some of the 
political aspects may help us raise the politi- 
cal debate to a higher level and to explain 
the true meanings of the slogans and aims in 
use at present. 

The Arab national minority is an indivi- 
sible part of the whole Arab people, national- 


ly, historically, traditionally, culturally and 
spiritually. 

It is also a part of the Israeli community 
from the political, geographic and economic 
points of view. The political, economic and 
social struggles of the minority are therefore 
not a complementary part of the political, eco- 
Momic and social struggles in the Arab 
countries. We are, on the one hand, an in- 
separable part of the Arab people and, on 
the other, inseparably part of Israel. 

Any call, therefore, for the separation of 
the Arab minority from its national, spiritual, 
historic, moral and cultural roots, or any acti- 
vity aimed at assimilation into the majority 
of Jewish society, is a call for national nihi- 
lism and one-sided loyalty. 

On the other hand, any political line which 
ignores the immediate interests of the Arab 
citizens of Israel and whose first aim is to 
adapt the struggle here to that of the Arab 
countries, suffers from ignorance or is in- 
tended to serve private political ends, This is 
another form of one-sided allegiance. 

Any belief that loyalty cannot be divided, 
either by Israel or by the Arab people, is 
only a theoretical illusion and denial of fact. 
It is either a demand for national nihilism 
or a lack of recognition of the structure of 
Israel as it exists today. 

The dual loyalty for which I am arguing 
will recognize that the Arabs in Israel are 
Arabs from the national point of view and 
because of their historic, ethnic and cultural 
ties, and Israelis from the point of view of 
politics, geography and society. 

This dual loyalty can hold great meaning 
for Jews and Arabs alike, if there will be 
the will to understand it, Our being Arabs 
does not vitiate our right to citizenship, 
equality and organization in any form we 
may desire. The fact that we are citizens of 
Israel does not negate the fact that we are 
Arabs sharing the hopes of our nation. 
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ARABS T0 JOIN 


The recent Histadrut Council's decision 
to accep: Arab workers as members ended 
a histeric debate with a victory for those 
who saw in the solidarity of the workers 
of ihe two peoples the firmest basis for 
understanding and the surest path to peace, 
as well as an act of elemental justice. 

The prolonged oppositition to opening 
the Histadrut to the Arab worker was 
based on the argument that this would be 
in contradiction to its Zionist character and 
aims, which the Arab worker could not 
share and whose burdens he should not be 
asked to carry. The reply of those who 
supperted the right of Arabs to membership 
was that whatever the theoretical validity of 
this atgument, the practical resu't was to 
leave the Arab worker outside the single 
organization of Israeli Jabor, a prey to un- 
scripulous exploitation and a 
threat to the 


constant 
achievements of organized 
labor, As a palliative Arab workers were, 
in 1652, allowed to become members of 
the individual trade unions. 

In contrast to other labor movements, 
however, the Histadrut is not a federation 
of trade unions but a territorial organiza- 
tion. Its central bodies are elected by the 
vote cf the membership as a whole, Wage 
and other labor policy is determined  na- 
tionally by the Executive: Committee of the 
Histadrut, and locally by the Workers’ 
Councils. The individual trade unions have 
only an auxiliary and technical role. Mem- 
bersh‘> in the trade unions alone therefore 
left the Arab workers without any voice in 
the determination of policy. The limitation 
of membership to the trade unions alone 
also closed the Histadrut to Arab farmers 
and peasants, whose self-employed Jewish 
count¢rparts are an important sccivr within 
the Histadrut. 

Hcwever, to a great extent a a result 
of the struggle of the minority within the 
Histadrut and of the pressure of Israeli and 
international public opinion, the 
has been persuaded ‘o yield, Interestingly 
enough, the decision +o accept the Arab 


majority 
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workers into the Histadrut was taken at a 
Council which was opened with a call for 
total mobilization for the absorption of the 
immigration coming to the country at the 
present time ! 


Tiz decision, itself, marks an_ historic 
change. The walls between the workers of 
both peoples have been torn dcwn, the 
policies of national separation which helped 
deepen the chasm between both peoples 
and to intensify the feelings of despair 
among the Arab public have been removed. 
The charge of which 
marrel the progressive name of the His- 
tadrut has been erased. But it is not only 
the addition of the 15,000 Arab workers 
now o1ganized into wade unions which is 


discrimination 


the essential and progressive change. Cooper- 
ation and solidarity becween the workers of 
both peoples, in the end, will no: only not 
harm, bur will, in fact, aid the process of 
the “ingathering of the exiles’ — because 
they prepare the ground for understanding 
between both peoples and for peace be- 
tweea Israel and her neighbors. They will 
also nut harm the just national aspirations of 
the Arab workers. The presence of Arab 
workers within the Histadrut will increase 
its moral force, act as a bulwark against 
the penetration of chauvinist moods among 
bot Jews and Arabs alike, and give their 
progressive humanist 


national strivings a 


and socia! character. 


The Histadrut will not only have to help 
solve the social problems of the Arab wor- 
ker by trade union crganization the ex- 
pansion of cooperation, raising the standard 
of Laing: and equalizing wages and work 
conditions, but can also care for his special 
needs by cultivating progressive national 
cultural values. His trade unioa, coopera- 
tive, economic and cultural achievements 
within the Histadrut will have far-reaching 
significance for the possibilities cf under- 
standing between Israel and the Arab 
peoples. and between 
peoples of Asia and Africa — a signifi- 


Israel and the 
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cance even greater, perhaps, than the not- 
able achievements of the Jewish worker. 
The Arab peoples are in the midst of pro- 
cesses of social and economic change: mo- 
dernization of agriculture, industrialization, 
the transition to technical occupations, popu- 
lar education, and the cultivation of new 
social and cultural values. The Arab com- 
muniiy in Israel, living under the conditions 
of dynamic development which mark this 
country, have all the possibilities of going 
through these processes at a faster rate and 
without undue difficulties if they will be 
given encouragement and conditions of 
equality. Their experiences and achievements 
in education and in cooperative enterprises 
would be pilot plants valuable for all the 
Arab peoples 

Full equality between the Jewish and 
Arab workers within the Histadrut cannot 
be ackieved without ending the Military Ad- 
ministration, Just as the Military Administ- 
ration it effect abrogates the legal rights of 
the Arak citizen, it can also nullify the 
rights of the Arab worker and peasant. As 
long a> the military governor will be able 
to us: “security” arguments (which ex- 
perience has proven are often cnly pre- 
texts) to deprive the Arab workeis of their 
travel permits, to limit their freedom of 
movement and dwelling and to intervene 
in th2 activities of the Labor Office and 
local government, the equality will be paper 
equality. only. The Arab worker will be 
disct:msnated against in practice according 
to the arbitrary will and partisan considera- 
tions cf the Administration apparatus. His 
right to employment and the free choice 
of representatives in the Histadrut  institu- 
tions will not be realized. 

The fulfillment of the decision must 
therefore be connected with energetic acti- 
vity to do away with the Militery Admi- 
nistrctior in general, and, in the interim, 


to guarantee its absolute non-intervention 


in the activity of the Histadrut and the 
Labor Office in the Arab sections 

Tne promise of true equality alsc demands 
special consideration for the fact that the 
Arab areas are not areas of employment, 
and that Arabs must travel far to the eco- 
nom:c centers of the country in order to 
find werk. The execution of development 
plans in the Arab areas in order to create 
permanent employment possibilities, as well 
as 2 guarantee for the Arabs’ fair share 
of the general employment _ potentialities, 
are the conditions for a just sclution in 
this field. Many thousands of Arab workers 
are today compelled to work in Jewish 
areas for low wages as unorganized labor. 
A widespread educational and organization- 
al prcgram will be necessary in order to 
end this situation. 

There is also the problem of many 
of young Arab peasants who 
must be integrated into the technical and 
economic organizations of the Jewish far- 
mer-members of the Histadrut, and _ the 
problem of the Arab woman wko has still 
not wen her rights in the Arab temily and 
society The Histadrut can play an important 
role in freeing her from the bonds of su- 
perstitior. and outworn customs and in se 
curinz her her rights as a working woman. 
The Histadrut will have to face the prob- 
lem cf adolescent Arab youth working at 
presert under conditions of exploitation and 
living in degenerating conditions. and _ the 
problem of student youth left without trades 
and employment after graduation. These 
problems are difficult and complex and 
will not be solved overnight. The Arab 
worker, himself, by his own social and 
class consciousness, his readiness te organize 
and to accept the responsibilities of an or- 
ganize workers’ society, will play a deci- 
sive role. But, as we have said, the manner 
in which the recent decision will be ex- 
ecuted will be of great importance. 
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